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Primitive African Art—20th Century Discovery 


| (see major article on Africa) 
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For the most popular girl...the most popular refreshment...ice cold 
Coca Cola! King Size, of course. Everybody loves the sparkling taste of 
Coke! At any party, its the best... the refreshing-est! 


FOR THE PAUSE THAT REFRESHES 





Whether 
you take 
pictures 


for 


you can win big prizes in the Scholastic-Ansco Contest 


Here is a contest that offers equal opportunities for 
advanced amateurs and snapshooters. Just load up 
with black-and-white or color Ansco film (you get 
twice the prize if you win with an Ansco film) and 
shoot away. Write Ansco, Binghamton, New York, 
or Scholastic Magazine for complete details. And ask 
your local Ansco dealer about these four superb films 
from Ansco: 

Anscochrome.® Perfect snapshot film that offers an 
Exposure Index of 32 plus the finest, most brilliant 
color you’ve ever seen. 

All-Weather Pan. Get great shots in any weather 
with this finest of all black-and-white snapshot films. 
It’s guaranteed to give you pictures that satisfy or 
a new roll free. 


Super Anscochrome.® World’s first super-speed color 
film, Super Anscochrome has an Exposure Index of 
100. Get superb color even under tough shooting 
conditions with this exciting film. 


Super Hypan.® Here is an ultraspeed black-and-white 
film with an Exposure Index (daylight) of 500 to 1000 
.. . plus fine grain! 


ADVANCED PHOTO PRODUCTS 


Ansco 


FOR EVERYONE WHO TAKES PRIDE IN HIS PICTURES 
Ansco, Binghamton, N.Y.,A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation 








I RUN THE COURSE IN WHY DON’T YOU TAKE A 
FRANK MUST BE THE FASTEST TIME EVER }) FAST RUN TO THE BARBER? 
DOING 60, MARGE! F AND MARGE STILL WON’T 
; HAVE DINNER 


HIS HAIR STILL WITH ME. 


LOOKS LIKE HE'S 

DOING 60 WHEN 

HES STANDING 
KO stu! 











WHAT DO yOu 

MEAN ?— DOESN/T 

EVERYBODY USE WATER 
WITH THEIR 








EVERYBODY SHOULD USE 
‘VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC. WITH 'VASELINE. y, 
HAIR TONIC YOU CAN USE ALL THE WATER 
YOU WANT—!IT REPLACES OIL THAT WATER 
REMOVES, KEEPS HAIR NEATER LONGER. 








se ££ TONIC SURE GIVES 
(el PES YOU A RUN FOR 
YOUR MONEY. 


YOU OFF 
\\ | skis BEST 


BUT I a ) ‘VASELINE’ HAIR 





WITH ‘VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC YOU CAN 
mm ne USE ALL THE WATER YOU WANT! 


pity scraen Ié replaces oif that water removes! 


Cracks Ory Scalp and 

— don’t use alcohol tonics...ask your barber... he’ll tell you that 
alcohol itself evaporates, doesn’t help keep your hair in place. 
don’t use sticky hair creams...they evaporate too...and leave 
a gummy residue on the hair and scalp. 
DO use ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic—it keeps hair neater longer 
because it won’t evaporate. With ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic your 
hair looks great, feels better, and stays that way longer! 


Dh the bottle and on your hair, the difference is clearly there! 


> 


VASELINE/S A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF CHESEBROUGH-POND'S INC. 
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What's In This Issue 


Forum Topic of the Week 
TV Programming—and Uncle Sam____ 
National Affairs Article 
The Presidency, Easing Its Burdens 
World Affairs Article 
Africa in Turmoil. ___ 
Americans at Work (Economics) 
Automation . . . How Automatic? 
Understanding the News 





End Term Review Test 
Sports 
Boy dates Girl___ 
Good Grooming 











OUR COVER: 





As fresh discoveries of centuries-old, primitive African art have 
come to light in recent years, interest has spread throughout Europe 
and America. Some modern artists, like the world famous Pablo Picasso, 
have incorporated some of its techniques into their own works. 

A characteristic of much primitive African art is the frequent distor- 
tion of figure. But in this distortion, say critics, the artists strove for 
simplicity and strength. One rarely finds unnecessary embellishments. 

Strangely enough, though many Americans and Europeans praise 
primitive African art, Africans tend to belittle it. 

Our cover shows a drawing of cave art discovered recently in 
Northern Rhodesia. For more on Africa, see pages 12 to 15. 


Art in Africa 

















Which personality type are you? 


A. ‘PRICKLY POLLY’? 

a Your nerves are pins and needles 
and you snap and snarl at friends, 
Perhaps an improved complexion 
would smooth out your life a little. 


C. ‘MYRTLE TURTLE’? 

Whenever there’s a crowd you pull} | 
back into your shell. Why not clear 
your complexion and show the 

world how pretty you really are? 


Treated like an older brother when 
you long to be Heartbreak Harry? 
Hint: Blemishes can’t help you to 
success with the opposite sex. 


D. ‘SWEETNIK’? 
You're the rage — the girl guys go 
for! You've got charm, poise and a 
face as fresh as flowers in May. 
No blemishes on you. You're “in’’! 


Don’t let blemishes cramp your style— 
clear your skin and be a hit! 


If you are A, B, or C type perhaps com- 
plexion troubles are undermining your 
confidence. Let Noxzema help you. It has 
solved skin problems for more “‘12 to 20’s”’ 
than any other skin cream. 

Wash with Noxzema AM and PM. 
Smooth it on, wash it off with a wet wash- 
cloth. Greaseless, it glides off with water, 
cleaning thoroughly like soap but without 
drying. Five medicinal ingredients medicate 


surface blemishes with each face wash. 
Noxzema works round the clock. Unlike 

cakey cover-ups it disappears into the skin. 

Never peels or flakes. An extra dab on 

trouble spots overnight 

helps speed healing. No 

pillow stains. (Smart 

young men use it after 

shaving to help heal razor 

rash!) Get a jar today. 





He faced cold, 
hunger, and 
hostile Indians! 
The heroic story 


of JOHN FREMONT, 


first white man to 
cross the Rockies 


to reach California! 


SEE 
“DESTINY 


WEST! 


“Our American Heritage” series 

is prepared in cooperation with 

the editors of 

AMERICAN HERITAGE magazine. 
Produced by Mildred Freed Alberg. 
Presented by 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


COMING ‘ SUN. JAN, 24°89 mes: 
oe NBC-TV 


ULYSSES S. GRANT, sun. Feb. 21—After winning America’s highest honors—he had to fight to save his reputation! 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, Sun. Mar. 20—He had to overcome tradition—and the fame of his father, too! 
ANDREW CARNEGIE, sun. Apr. 10—In order to finance his “‘gospel’’ he had to accumulate millions of dollars first! 





Nuclear Test Ban 


Dear Editor: 

Your December 9 article “Nuclear 
Tests—Should the Ban be Extended?” 
states: “Last fall, after completion of a 
series of atomic tests, President Eisen- 
hower announced that the U. S. would 
suspend all nuclear tests for one year 
beginning October 31, 1958.” You go 
on to state that after exploding two 
more bombs to “catch up” with the 
U. S., the U. S. S. R. also agreed to ban 
all tests for one year. 

But according to a 1959 almanac, 
“the Soviet Union scored a propaganda 
coup on March 31, 1958 by announcing 
that it was halting its tests of atomic 
and hydrogen bombs.” 

Helen Baumann 
Raytown (Mo.) H. S. 


» The Soviet Union did score a “pro- 
paganda coup” in March 1958 with its 
announcement. But U. S. efforts to 
reach a cheat-proof nuclear agreement 
go back many years. Moreover, the 
U. S. was the first to halt tests officially 
last October 31. The Soviet words were 
first, but not Soviet deeds.—Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

After hearing the discussion on 
whether the ban on nuclear tests should 
be continued or lifted, and noticing that 
two thirds of my class voted for lifting 
‘ the ban, I began to wonder whether 
the average American was adequately 
informed on the seriousnéss of | this 
problem. 

Many fail to realize the dangers to 
which we are exposed by continued 
testing. True, there are certain military 
advantages to nuclear testing. But must 
we sacrifice human safety for scientific 
and military considerations? 

Although many state that knowledge 
gained from nuclear explosions can be 
put to peaceful uses, we know the 
major reason for nuclear testing is to 
improve weapons which could destroy 
the world and all mankind. 

Charles Tucker 
Chambersburg (Pa.) H. § 


aes 


Letters 


Dear Editor: 

If the U. S, halts all nuclear tests and 
agrees to an international test ban, we 
will be playing into the hands of the 
Russians—who will stop at nothing to 
gain control of the world. 

It is true that continuing nucle«r tests 
might endanger the lives of some peo- 
ple, but we have no assurance the Com- 
munists will abide by the ban. On the 
contrary, they might secretly be testing 
their own atomic weapons for a war. 
They could then catch us off guard and 
we would be unable to retaliate. 

Larry Spergel 
Jamaica H. S. 
Flushing, N. Y. 


Space Conquest 
Dear Editor: 

I don’t feel the conquest of space is 
so important now (see Forum Topic, 
Nov. 4 issue). All the money being 
used for this foolish race with Russia 
could be better used for conquest of 
diseases such as cancer, or for slum 
clearance projects, or providing food 
and clothing for the poor. 

Stephen G. Linowiecki 
Isaac C. Elston H. S. 
Michigan City, Ind. 


Tricky Dates? 
Dear Editor: 

In your November 11 “Communism 
and America” issue you state that “in 
1940 the Soviet Union attacked Fin- 
land. A year later Russia ‘annexed’ by 
treaty about 20 per cent of Finland.” 

Yet my encyclopedia says: “In spite 
of its losing wars against Russia during 
World War II it [Finland] has survived 
aS a prosperous and free country.” 
Which statement is correct? 


ditor | 


In the same issue you also state that 
“by 1947 Communists within Poland 
and Hungary had taken over the gov- 
ernment.” Yet in a previous article on 
Hungary [Oct. 28] you state “by 1949 
the Communist take-over was com 
plete.” Which is right? 

Ronald Buthe 
Bergenfield, N. J. 


>» There is no contradiction in either 
statement. Russia did “annex” some 
Finnish territory after the 1940 war, 
yet Finland has survived as a free and 
prosperous country. Though Commu- 
nists did control the Hungarian govern- 
ment by 1947, non-Reds still had a 
voice in governmental affairs until 1949. 
—Editors. 


Communists in U. S. 
Dear Editor: 

I have read your “Communism and 
America” issue and found it very in- 
teresting. It is gratifying to know that 
through the efforts of the F. B. I., the 


activities of the 7,000 U. S. Commu- 


nists are known. 

What I would like to know is why 
these 7,000 Communists in America 
have never been tried for sedition? 

Barbara Ferdinand 
Bergenfield (N. J.) H. S. 


» The Communist Control Act, passed 
by Congress in 1954, outlawed the 
Communist Party in the U. S., though 
membership in the party was not made 
a crime. The reasoning was that tolera- 
tion of unpopular or even heretical 
views is essential to the American demo 
cratic system. However, some leading 
U. S. Communists have been convicted 
of conspiracy on the grounds that they 
actively advocated the overthrow of the 
government by force.—Editors, 











Ideas to Live By 











dignity, and liberty on this earth.” 





“Americanism is humanism. We do not conceive of man as an abstraction 
or as one more cog in the machinery of history. For us man is a specific 
reality—a being of flesh and bone with a right to happiness, work, bread, 


—Apo.ro Lopez Mateos, President of Mexico 














THE QUESTION AT ISSUE YES! 
HE “Television Scandals of 1959” exploded across the nation : 


with an all-star cast and a plot worthy of a TV spectacular. 9. 2 Gicatiedineted 06 ot 

Charges of bribery, payola, rigging of quiz shows, fraud, and work would give us better programs. 
py se TV ratings succeeded one another for weeks at It’s no secret that there’s a lot more 

Beh wan ss tes lem sx mas wrine inh tein ty ed 
problem. This, they say, is the commercial nature of U. S. television. kind of junk that comes through the re- 
Most TV sponsors tend to favor the most popular—but not neces- ceiving tubes hour after hour. 
sarily the best—programs to reach the biggest audience to sell their A few good Westerns once or twice 
products. If TV wasn’t so dependent on this process, the argument a week are fine. But there is something 
goes, TV networks could produce higher quality programs. wrong with a system that gluts the air- 

The well-known political analyst Walter Lippmann carries the — ee Ne al gs yt with 
ow further: “There is no titi in televisi except violence- e mur er story atter mur- 

8 der story, with tiresome comedians, and 
among competitors trying to sell the attention of their audiences with one tasteless variety show after 
for profit.” As one solution, Mr. Lippmann and others have proposed pater Cy 
that the Federal Government set up a TV network to provide According to columnist Ernest K. 
programs in competition with our present commercial networks. Lindley of Newsweek: “More than self- 

Under such a system, the Government could finance the TV discipline and policing [by the networks 
network by requiring everyone who owns a TV set to buy a TV themselves] is needed to lift appreci- 
license each year, This would be somewhat similar to the way ably the general level of TV programs. 
automobiles are licensed by the states to provide highway funds. The industry is set up on a basis ‘which 

A few state governments now help finance and run a few edu- automatically presses it down toward 
cational TV stations, $o do some city governments. The Federal the lowest common denominator.” 
Covernment has produced radio programa for overseas (“The Voice oe — “e — thousands 

‘ of dollars for a show wants—reason- 
of America”), but has stayed out of domestic TV. Government- ably enough—a fair return on his invest- 
run television exists, however, in many foreign countries, including ment. Therefore he’s usually going to 
Canada where it is a monopoly of the government. “pitch” the level of his show to the 

Do we need a U.S, Federal Government-run TV network in addi- widest possible audience—so as to at- 
tion to our pry pct commercial system? Here are arguments tract the widest possible sale of his 
on both sides of the issue. product. 

What we need is another, additional 
TV network which does not have to 
straitjacket itself in this way. The an- 
swer is a non-commercial network run 
by the Federal Government. 

















TV PROGRAMMING... 


Should Uncle Sam 
Get into the Act? 


A pro and con discussion: Do we need a 








Government-run non-commercial television network? 


D The Baltimore 8un 
“Please stand by .. .”’ 





2. A Government-run TV network 
would be able to provide quality pro- 
grams now kept off the air because they 
lack “‘majority appeal.” 

The quality of run-of-the-mill tele- 
vision can not be blamed entirely on 
network officials or advertisers. There is 
also the fact that millions of Americans 
would much rather see a murder mys- 
tery than Shakespeare, or watch a ca- 
lypso -dance routine than a ballet per- 
formance of Swan Lake. 

Yet there are many others who weitahd 
‘like to’ watch Shakespeare or Swan 
Lake, -or see the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra or an art lecture on TV. Nu- 
merically, these people are not strong 
enough to sway sponsors who must 
consider the size of their audience. 

The present networks, too, are in 
business to make money. They can't 
afford to “pick up the tab” on unspon- 
sored programs very often. The fact that 
they do so now and then is a tribute 
to a few conscientious producers—but 
they are few and far between. Result: 
few symphonies, operas, or great 
dramas—but hundreds of tired old films, 
murder stories, and wrestling matches. 

A Government-run network could 
permit higher quality programs to be 
broadcast daily. 


3. Other nations have Government- 
supported TV—and it works well for 
them. 


Canada, Sweden, France, Italy, Brit- 
in, Japan, and West Germany are 
just a few of the nations which ~have 
some form of Government-supported 
television. They also have the high 
quality programs that go with it. 

In the U. S., a Government-owned 
“public-service” TV network could set 
a new standard for television excellence. 
It might even televise sessions of Con- 
gress, or significant committee hearings, 
or U. N. sessions. It could enlist the 
most talented producers and performers 
from the world of fine arts—men and 
women often overlooked-by commercial 
TV. It could present them—and much 
more—withoyt constant interruptions 
every five minutes for “another message 
from our sponsor.” 

Commercial television must now 
struggle to present even three or four 
of NBC’s prize-winning opera produc- 
tions a year. Symphony concerts arid 
round-table discussions are unceremoni- 
ously shoved into Sunday. morning or 
Sunday afternoon times when few peo- 
ple can—or will—listen. Right now, 
quality evening shows such as CBS’ 

“Playhouse 90” and NTA’s “Play of the 
Week” are rumored to be in jeopardy 
for next season. 

The American public deserves the 
best that television has to offer. The 
only way we're going to get it is to set 
up a Government-run network! 





NO! 











1. We must keep the Federal Govern- 
ment out of TV station ownership and 
program control. : 


There is nothing wrong with the 
present state of U. S. television that 
cannot be cleaned up. within the exist- 
ing system. 

The. minute something goes wrong 
with any activity, there are always peo- 
ple who cry out: “Let the Government 
take over and fix it.” Now these “Gov- 
ernment-firsters” are trying to get Uncle 
Sam into the television act. 

But America prides itself on the free- 
dom and independence of its means of 
communication—whether it be newspa- 
pers, magazines, radio, or TV. Govern- 
ment control of these means of commu- 
nication is contrary to our whole tradi- 
tion. 

Furthermore, America has been built 
on the free competition of individuals 
willing to invest in business enterprises. 
How does competition work in the 
TV industry? It means that decisions 
about the kind of shows to be presented 
on TV are made in the give and take 
of the free market place—not in some 
Government office, 

Besides, getting the Government into 
the TV business would only create more 
problems than it would solve. Lobbyists 
with special interests would be con- 
stantly applying pressure on Congress- 
men to keep certain.types of programs 
off the air. Political interference in 
program content might jeopardize open 
and free discussion. The entire network 
might become little more than a politi- 
cal football in selecting, producing, and 
“approving” programs. 


2. There is quality on commercial TV 
—for the selective listener. 


If a person sits glued before a TV 
screen from seven in the morning until 
midnight, he’s bound to have many a 
dull, mediocre hour. No television net- 
work—whether commercial or Govern- 
ment-run—can provide 17 or more hours 
of constantly high-grade programming 
every day of the week. 

Furthermore, if some Americans did 
less “hollering” and more “looking,” 
they’d see that there’s a lot more on 
television — regularly —than Westerns, 
quiz shows, and murder mysteries. 
Some of the best entertainment in the 
world is available, free, each week. 

In recent weeks, for example, com- 
mercial television has presented such 
outstanding productions as “An Evening 
with Fred Astaire,” Sir Laurence Oliv- 
ier in Somerset Maugham’s “The Moon 
and Sixpence,” Ingrid Bergman in 


_ Henry James’ “Turn of the Screw,” 


9 


Jerome Robbins’ “Ballets U. S. A.,” and 
many other quality shows. President 
Eisenhower's good will tour of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa received - extensive 
coverage—during prime evening time. 
So did Soviet Premier Khrushchev’s 
visit to America last fall. 

Day in and day out, commercial tele- 
vision is searching for the best shows. 
It spares neither money nor effort to 
bring top-flight entertainment to Ameri- 
can TV screens. The average American 
would have to spend a fortune to see 
this entertainment on stages or in movie 
houses. Yet he sees it all at home—free. 
There’s no admission fee—nor a fee to 
buy a TV “license.” 


3. Nen-commeseial television has had 
setbacks in other nations. 


In Britain, the government owns both: 
of that nation’s two television networks 
One, the British Broadcasting Corpora 
tion (BBC) is run without commercials. 
For years it had a monopoly of British 
television. Programs were chosen by a 
board of directors, who decided what 
kind of programs the people should 
watch. With government bureaucrats 

making all the decisions, the BBC be- 
came so dull that many people just 
stopped watching it. 

Most of the BBC’s programs were the 
so-called “quality” type—concerts, lec- 
tures, discussions, and classical dramas. 
This was all right for some viewers. 
But other viewers wanted . something 
less “highbrow.” 

Finally, public pressure got so great ' 
a few years ago that the government 
set up another network—the ITA. The 
new network, although still run by the 
government, accepts advertising and 
gears its programs more toward the 
average of U. S..commercial TV—with 
its quiz shows, mysteries, etc. 

Given a choice between ITA shows 
and the BBC’s, most Britons listen over- 
whelmingly to the new network. So 
overwhelmingly, in fact, that the BBC 
has recently added quiz shows and 
melodramas to its programming! 

In the light of Britain’s experience, 
why should we spend good tax money 
to put on programs only a handful of 
citizens are going to watch? We should 
not set up a Government-run network. 


Ask Yourself ier 


1. Do you think that commercial 
television should be required to present 
at least. one hour of “public service” 
programming every night during so- 
called “prime” hours (between 7:30 
and 11 p.m.)? Why or why not? 

2. If a network—either commercially- 
run or Government-run—were to tele- 
cast classical dramas, operas, concerts, 
and other quality programs regularly, 
would you watch it regularly? 





THE PRESIDENCY 


How Can the Burden 
Be Lightened? 


Stampone in The American Weeken: 
“All this and a summit too?” Has time 
come to reorganize Executive Branch? 


The duties of the Chief Executive have multiplied and multiplied since 1789. 


What's behind plans now before Congress to “streamline” the Presidency? 


HE free world’s biggest, hardest, 
and most vital job is, without a 


doubt, the Presidency of the United - 


States. Our President leads a nation of 
179,000,000 people, with an economy 
that produces $478,600,000,000 worth 
of goods and services each year. 

To help him perform his gigantic 
chores, the President has the assistance 
of 2,300,000 Federal employees scat- 
tered throughout the 1,816 component 
parts of the Executive Branch. 

Yet the President is solely responsible 
if anything goes wrong. As a small sign 
on the White House desk of former 
President Harry S. Truman used to pro- 
claim: “The buck stops here.” 

The President's responsibility in our 
20th-century world is backbreaking- 
far more so than the Founding Fathers 
ever foresaw in 1789. 

“The Presidency is a man-killer,” 
former President Truman once told a 
reporter, “It is five or six full-time jobs 
—all different, all difficult.” Yet, as the 
beginnings of the 1960 election cam- 
paign already indicate, there is no short- 
age of candidates willing to tackle the 
job. 

Exactly what are a present-day Presi- 
dent’s duties? 

First, the President is Chief of State. 
As the official head of the Government, 
he must speak and act for the nation. 
This requires him to preside over impor- 
tant public ceremonies, to greet delega- 
tions, and to sponsor causes. He also 
must make major speeches explaining 
the Government’s views and policies to 


the press and the public. He symbolizes 
to the nation—and the world—“The 
American way of life.” 

Second, the President is Chief Execu- 
tive, He determines domestic and for- 
eign policy, sees that laws are faithfully 
executed, and appoints—with the advice 
and consent of the Senate—hundreds of 
officials who manage specific depart- 
ments and agencies. On the average 
busy day, the President must sign about 
200 official papers and letters. And un- 
der the Constitution, the President must 
sign all bills passed by Congress—about 
1,000 each year. 

Third, the President is our chief dip- 
lomat. He is the principal maker of 
U. S. foreign policy. Thus he meets with 
the heads of foreign governments—as 
President Eisenhower did last month 
on his 22,000-mile “good will” tour of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. He also has 
the power, subject to the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties. 

Fourth, the President is Commander- 
in-Chief of the 2,500,000 men and 
women in our Armed Forces. He is re- 
sponsible for the state of the nation’s 
defenses. He must approve military 
policy and military promotions. For ex- 
ample, President Eisenhower had to 
take time out from his trip abroad last 
month to sign an official paper transfer- 
ring an Air Force major to the Army. 

Fifth, the President is politieal leader 
of his party. He helps to draw up party 
policy. During election years, he is ex- 
pected to campaign for his party candi- 
dates. He must work to keep party 


Issues Before Congress 


First.in a. series 


loyalty intact. For example, he can 
reward a loyal party member by ap- 
pointing him to office. By withholding 
an appointment, he can punish a party 
“maverick.” 

Sixth, the President is his party's legis- 
lative leader. He must prepare annual 
reports for Congress, and recommend 
legislation to carry out his program. 

When they wrote the U. S. Constitu- 
tion, our Founding Fathers never 
dreamed that the duties of the Presi- 
dency would grow into such a vast, 
complex, and time-consuming opera- 
tion. Therefore, some people say, the 
time has come to “streamline” the 
sprawling machinery of the Executive 
Branch. This effort has won the blessing 
of many Congressmen—and of President 
Eisenhower himself. 


A “First Secretary“? 


Sometime this year, President Eisen- 
hower says he plans to ask Congress 
to create a new Cabinet post, to be filled 
by what he calls “The First Secretary of 
the Government.” In terms of authority, 
the First Secretary would rank with 
the Prime Ministers of other nations. 
In the Executive Branch itself, he would 
rank above the Vice-President and 
above all present Cabinet members— 
including the Secretary of State. 

At international meetings, the First 
Secretary would have the authority to 
negotiate for the President. In addition, 
he would oversee the U. S. State De- 
partment, the U. S. foreign aid program. 
and the operations of all U. S. agencies 
involved in international affairs. He 
would be a combination of Super-Secre- 
tary of State and Assistant President. 

Presilent Eisenhower bebieves that im. 





years to come a First Secretary will be 
needed more than ever before. For ex- 
ample, President Eisenhower, Prime 
Minister Macmillan of Britain, President 
de Gaulle of France, and Premier 
Khrushchev of the Soviet Union are 
now preparing for a summit conference 
in Paris on May 16. Some observers 
believe that this summit conference will 
be followed by a series of additional 
conferences—dozens or maybe even 
hundreds more. 

If the President must be out of the 
country so often, then his other jobs 
might suffer. Thus, these people reason, 
another high official is needed to negoti- 
ate for the President when needed—a 
First Secretary. 

Not all Congressmen agree. Some 
contend that the Executive Branch has 
functioned well for more than 170 years 
—and that it can do so for many years 
without such a sweeping change. 

Furthermore, the post of First Secre- 
tary might require a Constitutional 
amendment. That would take time. 
First, the proposal would have to be 
“okayed” by two thirds of both houses 
of Congress. Then it would have to be 
ratified by the legislatures of three 
fourths of our 50 states. This is a process 
that could take several years, if success- 
ful at all. 

Another point, some experts say, is 
that this is a Presidential election year. 
And in an election year—when. major 
legislation often furnishes ammunition 
for the campaign—Congress tends to shy 
away from sweeping changes, such as 
creation of a First Secretary. 


A “Super-Secretary”’? 

But some Congressmen believe that 
a start should be made—and that the 
time to make the start is right now. In 
the weeks ahead, the Senate Govern- 
ment Operations Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Political Machinery, headed by 
Senator Henry M. Jackson (Dem., 
Wash.), will resume hearings into how 
the Government reaches decisions on 
national policy. 

The subcommittee already has inter- 
viewed 200 Government officials, These 
interviews, the subcommittee has an- 
nounced, suggest one way to improve 
U. S. foreign policy—by creating two 
new posts: (1) a Super-Secretary of 
State to help formulate policy in Wash- 
ington, and (2) a Traveling Foreign 
Minister to. execute these policies 
abroad. 

The Super-Secretary would be re- 
sponsible for the over-all course of for- 
eign policy. He would be assisted by 
secretaries of Cabinet rank in such 
areas as diplomacy and foreign econ- 
omy. Since he would rarely have to 
travel abroad to execute his policies, he 
would be able to devote all his working 
hours to keeping one step ahead of the 


Russians in foreign affairs, subcommit- 
tee members say. 

Again, however, some other Congress- 
men insist that foreign policy should 
remain under the firm, personal direc- 
tion of the President, working closely 
with the Secretary of State as his top 
aide. The Super-Secretary of State, these 
critics say, would have powers equalling 
the President—and this is too much 
power, they add. 


Separate “‘Chief of State’’? 


Still other Congressmen agree that 
the President should have more help— 
but instead of helping ease his foreign 
policy duties, they suggest that his do- 
méstic tasks be lightened. 

This could be done, they say, by 
separating the administrative responsi- 
bilities of his job from its ceremonial 
functions. These latter involve all the 
luncheons and dinners the President 
must attend, awarding decorations and 
medals of honor, opening centennials 
and fairs, attending diplomatic recep- 
tions, receiving heads of state, ambas- 
sadors, and innumerable visitors, ini- 
tiating health drives and other worthy 
causes, issuing Thanksgiving proclama- 
tions, etc. 

In Britain, for example, the actual 
chief of government is the prime min- 
ister. But the symbol of state—the cere- 
monial chief—is the king or queen (now 
Queen Elizabeth II). In the U. S., on 
the other hand, both “the power” and 
“the glory” are united in one person, 
the President. 

To overcome this “two headed” aspect 
of the Presidency, some observers say 
we need a separate Chief of State. This 
Chief of State could assume almost all 
the ceremonial functions now burden- 
ing the President. 


How would such a Chief of State be 
chosen. One method might be to have 
Congress—as the elected representatives 
of the people—choose him. Another 
method might be to elect him as a Sec- 
ond Vice-President. 

Such an office would in no way inter- 
fere with the Constitutional duties of 
the First Vice-President. The First Vice- 
President would still preside over the 
Senate and succeed to the Presidency in 
the event of a President's death. 

Critics of this plan, however, main- 
tain that a Chief of State would weaken 
the structure of the Presidency, We 
must not underrate the ceremonial 
functions performed by the President, 
they say. At the Geneva Conference in 
1955, for example, President Eisen- 
hower himself remarked how much he 
had accomplished during conversations 
at receptions with leaders of other gov- 
ernments. 

Furthermore, add the critics, when 
the President opens a flood relief drive 
or attends a reception, it means some- 
thing, because the President is impor- 
tant. He is not just a figurehead. And 
when a foreign dignitary comes to the 
U. S.—such as Soviet Premier Khrush- 
chev did last fall—he wants to be 
greeted by our first citizen, not by some 
lesser functionary. 


An “Assistant President’’? 


However, other observers suggest 
that the President could indeed share 
some of his paperwork with a separate 
Administrative Vice-President. 

This suggestion goes back more than 
12 years—to a careful study of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government made 
by a commission headed by former 
President Herbert Hoover. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Have demands of Presidency become tro staggering for any one man? 
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Rising de ds for fr 


In the vast “jungle continent,” millions are demand- 
ing freedom and independence from colonial rule. 


Here’s why Africa will be one of the ‘60s “hot spots.” 


> 


Central Africa Awakes... 
with a Jolt 


MAGINE a teeming land—rich in 

valuable minerals, studded with spec- 
tacular natural scenery and modern 
cities, and bursting with millions of peo- 
ple eager to educate themselves and 
raise their living standards, 

Now imagine an awesome jungle 
country—where witch doctors chant 
weirdly, where wild animals pad 
through the brooding forests, and where 
countless hordes live in unimaginably 
primitive conditions. 

Piece these two contrasting images 
together and you've got a rough picture 
of that great expanse of Africa lying 
south of the Sahara Desert. 
> In Northern Rhodesia (see map) a 
native is likely to trek to a modern 
hospital miles from his village so that 
doctors may apply miracle drugs to an 
infected foot. The next day he is just 
as likely to hunt up the local witch 
doctor and follow his advice to “put 
a fish’s fin, a chameleon’s skin, and a 
lion’s claw in a bag to cure the foot.” 
>» On the well-mowed lawn of a golf 
course in Kenya there is this sign: “If a 
hippopotamus or a crocodile crosses the 
greens, play should be halted.” 
> In the broiling Kalahari Desert of 

Indian Oeean Bechuanaland, clusters of Bushman 
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nomads live a “Stone-Age”-like exist- 
ence. Their beds, for example, are shal- 
low pits scooped out of the sand each 
night. Yet in some cities like Leopold- 
ville in the Belgian Congo, Nairobi in 
Kenya, or Salisbury in Southern Rho- 
desia there is scarcely a trace of the 
kind of Africa depicted in the “Tarzan” 
jungle movies. 

In some regions, prosperous Euro- 
pean farmers live in  well-furnished 
homes equipped with modern conven- 
iences. Millions of native Africans, too, 
have “gone European.” Some live in 
neat homes, landscape their lawns, worry 
about taxes and school systems, play 
soccer, and enjoy the latest movies. 

Each year increasing groups of Afri- 
can students enter the few colleges on 
the continent. Hundreds of other stu- 
dents leave Africa annually to study in 
European and American universities. Af- 
ter their graduation these Africans are 
eager to apply their new knowledge-- 
whether it be in engineering, medicine, 
or the social sciences. Their goal: to 
help propel their countries into the 
modern world. 

As they put it: “This is the century 
when we move from the stone age to 
the atomic age.” 

To them, and to many Europeans 
who have settled there, Africa is the 
land of the future, a land of immense 
untapped possibilities. Yet 100 years 
ago the African interior was an unchart- 
ed, mysterious, dangerous wilderness. 

Until about 1850 the only “outsiders” 
who ever set foot on Africa’s west coast 
were a sprinkling of European explorers 
and merchants. On the east coast of the 
continent, Arab slave traders regularly 
landed to carry off thousands. 

Through the efforts of missionaries 
and other humanitarians, the slave trade 
was finally stopped. Meanwhile, othe 
adventurers and explorers had pushed 
deep into the trackless African jungle. 
They emerged with tales of fabled cities 
where houses were topped with layers 
of gold. The fabled cities were never 
found. But rich diamond and gold fields 
were discovered in the Union of South 
Africa and other places. 


Colonial Beginnings 

Most of the European powers now 
looked to Africa as a source of new 
wealth. They sent exploratory parties 
to various areas of the continent in the 
last decades of the nineteenth century. 

Each power had a two-fold purpose: 
(1) to develop the natural wealth of 
the area, and (2) to keep all other 
nations out. Conflicting African claims 
often brought the European powers to 
the edge of war. 

By 1900 all of sub-Saharan Africa 
had been carved up by Belgium, Ger- 
many, Italy, France, Britain, and Portu- 
gal. The African natives—poor, primi- 


tive, and uneducated—could do little as 
the European powers took over. 

During the first years of the 20th 
century, the European colonial powers 
induced many of their own citizens to 
settle in regions of Africa where the 
climate was favorable. Thousands of 
Englishmen flocked to the new English 
colonies to plant permanent roots in the 
rich farm areas of South Africa, Rho- 
desia, and Kenya. More thousands—of 
all nationalities—came to start  busi- 
nesses. 

In some instances, Europeans waged 
a ferocious drive that wiped out, ac- 
cording to many reporters, hundreds of 
thousands of Africans. Many Europeans 
also forced African laborers to work 
long hours for them at low pay. In some 
regions, however, notably those taken 
by the British, the Africans. were often 
treated more humanely. And there were 
many cases of European missionaries 
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and doctors spending their lives trying 
to improve the lot of the natives. 

In the 1920's and 30's, France, Bel- 
gium, and Britain poured millions into 
their African colonies. They built roads 
and railroads, hospitals and schools, and 
worked hard to raise the Africans’ living 
standards. Despite these efforts, no 
African colony today has a literacy rate 
higher than 40 per cent. And the av- 
erage life span of the African is among 
the lowest in the world. 


Drive for Self-Rule 


Until World War II, Africa remained 
largely a European preserve, in which 
nearly all the natives were kept in the 
status of third-class citizens. Sub-Sa- 
haran Africa’s 4,000,000 white settlers 
held political, economic, and _ social 
power over most of the continent’s 150,- 
000,000 Negroes. 

When World War II ended, there 





EEP in the jungles of equa- 
torial Africa live the Watusi, 

said to be the world’s tallest people. 
The men of the tribe often tower 
more than seven feet in height. 
They are described as highly intelli- 
gent, magnificent physical speci- 


Old and New Africa is symbolized 
by elder of Luo tribe and by young 
farmer—both in British Kenya. 


mens, good farmers, and_ skilled 
craftsmen. 

Among their jungle neighbors are 
the Pygmies—who rarely grow taller 
than four and one half feet. Shy 
and semi-nomadic, the Pygmies are 
among the most primitive peoples 
on earth. 

The contrast between Watusi 
and Pygmy is just one example of 
the diversity of Africa. Most of sub- 
Saharan Africa is divided into hun- 
dreds of tribes, some numbering 
in the millions. These tribes speak 
more than 500 variants of a com- 
mon language (called Bantu). 

A majority of them are pagans. 
They worship idols, or objects like 





Continent of Contrasts 


the sun or moon. Many millions, 
however, have been converted to 
Christianity in the past 100 years. 

The soil on which the Africans 
walk contains almost every conceiv- 
able kind of mineral. The Belgian 
Congo has the world’s largest uran- 
ium field. Rich deposits of other 
metals, like tungsten and manga- 
nese, lie almost untouched in other 
jungle areas. Rhodesian mines have 
supplied copper to world markets 
for decades. 

Gold, silver, and platinum de- 
posits are apparently inexhaustible. 
Nearly all the world’s diamonds 
are mined here. Only coal and 
petroleum seem to be scarce in 
sub-Saharan Africa. 

From the forests come valuable 
plant products such as rubber, and 
woods like mahogany and teak. 

In East Africa, endless savannas 
(grasslands) house great herds of 
cattle and sheep. Farmers harvest 
bumper crops of tea, coffee, wheat, 
corn, tobacco, peanuts, and fruits. 

Most of Africa south of the 
Sahara is a great plateau. Only 
occasionally do mountains rise from 
the rolling plains. In eastern Africa 
there is an immense depression in 
the earth—known as the Great Rift 
Valley. From high ridges adjoining 
this valley flow Africa’s mighty 
rivers, the Congo and the Nile. 
Some say the best way to see Africa 
is to sail along these rivers through 
jungle, desert, city, and plain. Only 
then, it is said, can one appreciate 
the majesty and variety of Africa. 
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was an almost universal cry for freedom 
from colonial rule in all corners of the 
world. Africans, too, joined in. Most of 
the colonial powers responded by as- 
serting they did recognize the right of 
the African to govern himself. Some 
added that the record showed they were 
already preparing colonial territories for 
eventual self government. 

In 1957 Britain gave independence 
to its Gold Coast colony. The new na- 
tion was named Ghana, after a Negro 
empire which flourished 1,000 years 
ago in Africa. 

A year later France, which ruled vast 
areas in central and western Africa, 
made a dramatic “about face” in its 
colonial policy. For decades France had 
rejected independence as a goal for its 
colonies. “Assimilation” of Africans into 
French culture and citizenship was re- 
garded as the prime objective. But in 
1958 all French possessions throughout 
the world (except Algeria) were asked 
to choose between immediate independ- 
ence, autonomy within a new French 
Overseas Community, or keeping the 
existing colonial status (see major arti- 
cles in our Sept. 30 and Oct. 14 issues 
for background). 


New Nations Created 

In Africa, only Guinea chose immedi- 
ate freedom. French Somaliland voted 
to remain a territory of France, All 
other areas voted to become autono- 
mous republics with the French Over- 
seas Community. This means they have 
independence to run their own internal 
affairs, but in international affairs their 
policies are controlled by France. 

Twelve new nations were thus cre- 
ated. They are: Republic of Dahomey, 
Republic of the Ivory Coast, Mauri- 
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Northern Rhodesia is not so far removed from “blessings” of 
modern civilization—it, too, was caught in hula hoop craze. 


tanian Islamic Republic, Republic of 
Niger, State of Senegal, Sudanese Re- 
public, Voltaic Republic, Republic of 
the Chad, Gabon, Malagasy Republic 
(formerly Madagascar), Republic of 
Congo, and Central African Republic. 

Any one of the 12 nations can de- 
clare its complete independence at any 
time. At least four may do so this year. 
The others cannot do so yet because 
they are too dependent on French capi+ 
tal and know-how to survive. 

Three weeks ago the French-adminis- 
tered U. N. trusteeship of Cameroun 
became independent. But its premier 
says it will keep close ties with France. 

These changes have provided verbal 
ammunition for native nationalists in 
British and Belgian Africa. They now 
want a timetable for their eventual inde- 
pendence, They are also pressing harder 
to end racial discrimination. 

Here are just a few of the grievances 
these nationalists list: 
> In the copper fields of Northern Rho- 
desia, a skilled European worker can 
make $600 a month. But even the most 
skilled native worker can earn only a 
fraction of that. 
> In the Belgian Congo (an area almost 
as large as all of the U. S. east of the 
Mississippi), 13,000,000 Africans have 
no political rights at all. The Congo is 
ruled entirely by Belgian administrators. 
» In British-controlled Nyasaland, the 
English are outnumbered by Africans 
100 to one. Yet not a single African 
holds an important government post. 
Of the area’s 35 native college gradu- 
ates, 32 are currently rounding out a 
year in jail for illegal political activities. 
In most cases, say Africans, the illegal 
activity consisted of demanding inde- 
pendence for Nyasaland. British officials 


ings with 


state they had no choice but to throw 
the men into prison because they were 
inciting the people to riot. 

> In most places in sub-Saharan Africa 
still controlled by European powers, the 
upper ranks of civil servants are 100 
per cent European—even though a grow- 
ing number of Africans are qualified for 
these posts. 


Europeans Reply to Charges 
Both Britain and Belgium reply that 
they are moving to remedy some of 
these grievances. But they insist that 
other changes are exaggerated or dis- 


_torted, For instance, they say they are 


training an increasing number of Afri- 
can administrators and gradually mov- 
ing them into more important jobs. 
Furthermore, they say they are making 
progress in improving the education 
of most Africans. 

Beyond this, say many Britons and 
Belgians, most of the African colonies 
are not yet ready for independence. If 
they were given independence tomor- 
row, they might soon collapse economic- 
ally or fall prey to an African dictator. 

Meanwhile, many European settlers 
in Africa are fighting tooth and nail 
to block talk of granting any conces- 
sions to the Africans. These Europeans 
say that if they give an inch, they will 
be kicked. a mile—right out of Africa. 
Since many of these settlers have lived 
and worked in Africa for generations, 
they argue that they are Africans, too, 
and have the-right to stay. 

As a result, violence has sometimes 
marked the demands of Negro national- 
ists in Central Africa. In 1952, for ex- 
ample, the Mau Maus—a sect of terror- 
ists living in Kenya—began an organized 
campaign to murder every European 
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Street scene in Nairobi, Kenya, combines sleek, modern build- 
signs of more rural 


ways of African life. 





man, woman, and child in that country. 
No European walked anywhere without 
being armed. Every farmhouse became 
a veritable battle field. Before the terror 
was over, 14,400 people (most of them 
Negro Africans) died. 

In the Central African Federation 
(made up of Rhodesia and Nyasaland) 
there has been an undercurrent of vio- 
lence for a year. The Africans have been 
rioting because they fear the federation 
is about to be granted full independence 
by Britain in such a way as to give 
control to a group of settlers known 
for their opposition to any kind of racial 
partnership. 

This bubbling ferment is the picture 
of sub-Saharan. Africa—1960. “One 
man, one vote,” cry millions of Africans 
fighting for .self government. Some 
Europeans in Africa openly wonder if 
the 1950’s-may not have marked 
Europe’s last decade of power in Africa. 

“In Africa a political and economic 
revolution is taking place,” say Tom 
Mboya, an African member of Kenya’s 
legislative council (see World Personal- 
ity at right). Many observers agree. 
Africa, they say, will change more in 
the next 10 years than it has in the 
past 500. 

What is ahead for some of the colo- 

nial regions? 
> British Nigeria, whose 35,000,000 
people make it Africa’s most heavily 
populated land, is scheduled to receive 
independence this year. 
> Tanganyika and Sierra Leone have 
been assured that independence is only 
a few years away. 
. > In the Belgian Congo, Belgium King 
Baudouin began the new year with a 
personal visit. He promised to lead the 
land “toward independence without de- 
lay.” Elections are due to be held this 
spring as a first step. 

Does all this mean, some.people ask, 
that the white man has no future in 
Africa? In some countries, like. Nigeria, 
Uganda, and the Belgian Congo, his 
future seems limited, according to most 
informed correspondents. These are 
countries which have never had large, 
permanent white communities. In other 
countries, like Kenya and the Central 
African Federation, there appears to 
be every chance for whites and Negroes 
to live side by side peacefully. 

A British writer living in. Southern 
Rhodesia sums things up by saying: 
“The choice today is not between white 
states, black states, or partnership. It is 
only between black states and _partner- 
ship. Africans cannot lose. They can 
only win or draw. Whites, on the other 
hand, cannot win. They can only draw 
or lose.” 

And where does the U. S. stand on 
the complicated issues of African na- 
tionalism? A U. S. Assistant Secretary 
of State, Joseph C. Satterthwaite, re- 
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Voice of 
a “Simple 
Struggle” 


ESPITE a partial scholarship, 

my high school fees amounted 

to $15 a year. And this was more 

than my father could afford, so I 
_had to leave school.” 


em-boy-a), the 29-year-old African 
who has become one of his conti- 
nent’s most determined battlers for 
freedom. 

Born in Kenya's fertile farm 
country, Mboya learned to read and 
write in a school that had no books, 
no papers, not even a classroom. He 
and other Negro students sat under 
a tree instead. Even under such 
conditions, thé will to learn was 
strong. 


1953 he was appointed as a sani- 
tary inspector in Nairobi, Kenya. 
“I earned less than one fifth of the 
European inspector's salary,” he 
adds. ° 


Active Unionist 


Mboya then became interested 
in African trade unions. Because of 
his union activity, he claims, he 
was fired from his city job. But 
within a few months, Mboya was 


Kenya Federation of Labor, a post 
he still holds. 

His greatest victory as a union 
official came when he won a 33 
per cent salary raise for Kenya’s 
dock workers. What was more 
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So says Tom Mboya (pronounced. 


To many, Mboya symbolizes a - 
modern African success story. In‘ 


elected General Secretary of the © 


Amer, Comm. on Africa 
Tom Mboya 


amazing, he recalls, was that he 
won his case against a European 
lawyer. , 
In 1957 Mboya became the first 
African ever to be elected to Kenya's. 
Legislative Council. He now boy- 
cotts its sessions in protest against 
the fact that 60,000 Europeans in 
Kenya have the same number of 
Council seats (14) as are reserved 
for Kenya’s 6,000,000 Africans. 
Despite this boycott, Mboya’s 
voice in political and economic af-. 
fairs in Kenya—in fact throughout 
all Central Africa—is stronger than 
ever. As a union official and as an 
African nationalist he has traveled 
to Europe, Asia, and all over Africa. 


Toured the U. S. 


In 1956, and again last year, 
bachelor Mboya toured the U. S. 
—speaking (in fluent English) to 
unions, student groups, civic organ- 
izations, and rallies for African in- 
dependence. He impressed thou- 
sands with his candor and maturity. 
No fire-breathing extremist did the 
U. S. see, say most observers. What 
they saw and heard was an earnest, 
soft-spoken young man of the sharp- 
est intelligence. 

“Our struggle,” he says, “is sim- 
ple. It is for political freedom, eco- 
nomic opportunity, and human dig- 
nity for all Africans—goals which 
can be opposed only by those who 
oppose the very concepts of democ- 
racy and human rights.” 








cently said: “The U. S., in view of its 
own continuing domestic problem in the 
field of race relations, must in good 
conscience avoid suggesting specific 
solutions to any African territory. We 
must regard the problem with under- 
standing while continuing to stand 
steadfast for the principal of non-dis- 
crimination and racial equality through- 
out the world.” 

Others believe the U. S., as the world 
champion of freedom and 
cannot continue to hold aloof from 


nationalist stirrings in colonial Africa. 
If we do, some say, then the rising 
young nationalists of Africa may quick 
ly fall prey to Communist propaganda 
which charges that all of Africa’s prob- 
lems were created by the. “colonial 
West.” 

Africa is thus an international “hot 
spot” Americans can no longer ignore 
—or pass off as a European problem. 
The 1960s may well be a decade in 
which the eyes of the world will be 
forced to focus on Africa. 
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Automation... 


How Automatic? 


HE science-fiction writer has been 

telling us stories for many years 
about a world dominated by “thinking 
machines.” 

The day-dreamer quite naturally is 
looking forward tg a time when the 
work of the world will be performed 
by automatic servants while human 
beings just relax and enjoy life. 

But automation is an emotion-charged 
word for men and women who expect 
to become unemployed because of dis- 
placement by “mechanical workers.” 

Just what do you think automation 
is? How does it work? What can it 
accomplish? Let us see how your notion 
of automation jibes with ours. 

When we say something is automatic, 
we mean that it works without human 
intervention—at least while it is running. 
Thus, automation describes a device, a 
machine, or a process which can. be 
made to perform a task, or a series of 
tasks, with a minimum of human par- 


ticipation. In performing some of these 
tasks, mechanical devices are success- 
fully duplicating feats which, until re- 
7 

cently, only human skill and judgment 
could cope with. 

It is intriguing to imagine an era 
when the superior “brains” of mechan- 
ical monsters will win mastery over 
the world of mere humans. Trouble is— 
it won’t work quite that way. 


Can Machines Think? 


The so-called mechanical brains that 
have defeated human beings in games 
of chess are not thinking machines. 
They are computing machines. Since 
the computer is the most complex part 
of the automation process, let us see 
how close to the human brain electronic 
computers can get. 

Cybernetics is the technical word for 
the. study of how an electronic com- 
puting apparatus may copy some opera- 
tions of the human brain. The science 
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of cybernetics is only about 15 years 
old, but it has made amazing progress. 

We still do not know exactly how 
the human brain works. But we do 
know that the brain contains about 
10,000,000,000 interconnected nerve 
cells called neurons. Information from 
the eyes, ears and other sense organs 
is registered on the brain through im- 
pulses carried by a network of these 
neurons. The brain receives information, 
stores it, refers back to it, and connects 
old.and new information in combina- 
tions that have meaning. This consti- 
tutes thinking. 

The interaction of the various parts 
of the brain is very fluid, and a com- 
pletely flexible control over the work- 
ings of the various parts is maintained 
at all times by the will. 

In contrast to this flexibility; all of 
the. action in an electronic brain is 
housed within four distinct units, each 
of which performs a specific function. 
Together these units can fill a good- 
sized room. 

There’ is an input-output unit, by 
means of which data.flow to.and from 





the machine. Human beings must sup- 
ply the data going into the computer. 

A control unit indicates the sequence 
of steps in which the data is to be acted 
upon. Again, human beings must direct 
this unit for the purpose at hand. The 
computing unit does the real work, for 
it is here that the data is tabulated, 
sorted, reshuffled and combined. Final- 
ly, a memory unit can store the results 
of the computing unit’s work for future 
reference if the operator deems this 
necessary. 

How well does such a machine think? 
It doesn’t think at all. The interaction 
among its four units must be prompted 


by a human operator. It cannot connect . 


information in such new combinations 
as will have meaning beyond the speci- 
fic problem at hand. 


Humans Must. Interpret Data 


Moreover, the machine does not have 
the senses that supply the brain with 
information. It is deaf, dumb, and blind 
—unless a human being interprets for 
it. All data must be digested into a 
pattern of perforations on a card (like 
the old player piano roll), into a mag- 
netic code on metallic tape, or into 
some other form. These forms must 
activate a series of electrical impulses 
before an electronic brain can go to 
work. Answers emerge in the same code. 

In short, an electronic brain is a very 
complex computing machine which is 
far from a thinking machine. Its great 
virtue is its speed. An electronic circuit 
within a computing unit can be ac- 
tuated in less than one millionth of a 
second. This is almost 1,000 times faster 
than a neuron in a human brain can 
act on an impulse. This is why an elec- 
tronic “brain,” when pitted against a 
human being in a game of chess, can 
mathematically measure the value of all 
possible moves on the board and come 
up with the winning combination. 


Limitations—Plus Opportunities 


Now, I hope, you can appreciate the 
limitations of so-called mechanical 
brains. This should not, however, lead 
you to minimize the extent to which 
they can be put to work*in our indus- 
tries and businesses. Automation, led 
by the science of cybernetics, will large- 
ly do away with man’s dependence 
upon his own hands and eyes for guid- 
ing the work of the world. 

It would be too simple to say, as 
some people do, that automation is a 
logical extension of the technological 
progress of the past two centuries.. The 
{ndustrial Revolution substituted power- 
driven machinery for human. and ani- 
mal muscle. All such labor-saving de- 
vices, however, required human beings 
to operate and control them. The hu- 
man operator was the focal point of any 
production system. 


Automation makes possible machines 
that control their own operations. For 
the first time, production systems can 
be designed that do not have to take 
into account the limitations of a human 
being. 


Phenomenon of Our Age 


This is unique in the annals of tech- 
nological progress, and something apart 
from the established trends of the In- 
dustrial] Revolution. 

Automation is a phenomenon of our 
own era. But it has been “in the works” 
for a long time. Consider, for example, 
the basic principle in automation. It is 
called feedback—an automatic control 
than can adjust the operating of a 
machine to conform to changed require- 
ments. The thermostat in many homes 
today provides a simple illustration of 
such a control device. Temperature 
changes are recorded in a thermometer. 
The thermostat feeds this information 
back to the oil burner—turning it on or 
off as the case may be, thus adjusting 
the fuel intake of the furnace. 

Automatic controls can also change 
the operation of a machine to conform 
to a predetermined set of instructions. 
This is what automation people call 
programming. The Jacquard loom of 
150 years ago was crudely programmed 
so that it could weave patterns without 
an operator. A change in the program- 
ming resulted in a change in the pat- 
tern. “ 


An Expensive Dream 


So you can see that some of the most 
basic ideas in automation go back a 
good number of years. In fact, Oliver 
Evans in 1784 set up a flour mill near 
Philadelphia which processed grain into 
flour without the aid of human beings. 
Men have been dreaming about .com- 
pletely automatic factories ever since. 
The only reason we don’t have them 
now is because they are too expensive. 

In time, almost all mass-production 
manufacturing will be done in autom- 
ated factories. Already automobile en- 
gine blocks are being turned out by au- 
tomated production lines. One plant has 
42 automatic machines linked together 
by transfer devices that carry the blocks 
from one step to another. More than 
500 precision cutting and drilling oper- 
ations are performed automatically. It 
takes just 14.6 minutes for a rough 
casting to be transformed to a finished 
engine block. In a non-automated plant 
it would take nine hours to do this job. 

The oil and chemical industries now 
use control devices to such an extent 
that the entire production process from 
raw material to finished product is 
largely automatic. It has been estimated 
that today’s modern oil refinery is more 
than 80 per cent automatic. 

Electronic computers, the heart of 
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any automation process, are moving in- 
to our offices in a big way. Paper work 
has long been a bottleneck in business. 
Now computers are making out pay- 
rolls, supplying inventory control sta- 
tistics and data for market analysis. 
Railroads use them for traffic control. 
Airlines use them to supply reserva- 
tion information for any flight going to 
a given destination on any given day. 

Of course, their contribution to al) 
sorts of research activities is well known. 
Electronic computers can solve in a few 
minutes mathematical problems that 
would take a battery of mathematicians 
several weeks to duplicate. 


Achievements Within Our Grasp 


Put these and many other achieve- 
ments of automation together and what 
do we have? The emerging picture is 
surely an attention-getter. We * have 
transfer machines that carry the work 
from one machine tool to another, thus 
making a continuous production line out 
of a series of separate operations. We 
have feedback devices that check the 
performance of a machine, compare it 
with the pre-set program and make ad- 
justments when necessary. We have 
computers for general business that re- 
cord, store, and analyze information. 

The automatic factory is within ow 
grasp. The next step will be to link the 
automatic factory to other automatic 
machines that take in orders, contro] 


production and inventory, pack and 
ship the goods, send out bills and keep 
track of the accounting books. This 
would result in an automatic business. 
All this jis quite feasible, given enough 


time and money to design and properly 
lay out such machines. 

Obviously the businessman of tomor- 
row will have much more information 
at his disposal because electronic com- 
puters will collect and analyze more 
data than we can possibly handle to- 
day. He will know more about the mar- 
ket and how to serve that market in 
the most efficient manner. There wil) 
be less room for human error, Produc- 
tion will be faster than the human head 
can follow. Quality control will be bet- 
ter. Accuracy will be commonplace. 

In short, automation will make pos- 
sible faster and better production proc- 
esses. This will be true in the pro- 
duction of goods, and also in the pro- 
duction of services where record-keep- 
ing or research are important. 

This is all good. Only one big ques- 
tion remains: If automatic devices can 
do all that we say they can, how long 
will it be before millions of people find 
themselves without jobs? Is it possible 
that unemployment will so reduce ex- ~ 
pendable income as to make useless 
the available bounty of the machines? 

We'll have more to say about this 
nent week. 





Understanding 


Steel: Full Speed Ahead? 


As pledges of “cooperation 
and friendship” were exchanged 
between leaders of the steel un- 
ion and the steel industry, econ- 
omists were divided on what the 
effects of the new steel contract 
would be on the U.S. economy. 


Under terms of the new contract, 
steel workers will receive increases 
in wages and benefits amounting to 
about 40 cents an hour. In return, 
they promise not to strike during 
the next two-and-one-half years. 

Roger M. Blough, president of the 
U.S. Steel Corp., estimated that the 
new pact will cost the industry an 


additional $1,000,000,000 during the 
next 30 months. He said he foresees 
no immediate increase in steel prices 
(currently $150 a ton)—but “left the 
door open” for future boosts. 

If steel prices should go up, then 
the cost of manufacturing products 
from steel will go up, too—and the 
cost of buying these products. 

Some economists, however, point 
out that the new contract calls for a 
wage-benefit increase at a rate 
lower than previous contracts. They 
are hopeful that increased produc- 
tivity may help hold down prices. 

Steel companies, for example, 


- Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 


Strike’s Over! 


the NEWS 


are predicting a record year for 1960 
production. One reason: an improved 
process for making steel—the “oxy- 
gen furnace.” ; 

The boom in steel production 
may mean more prosperity for more 
Americans. History has shown that 
when steel production goes up, 
production in many other industries 
goes up, too. 

With an election coming up in 
November, politics became involved 
in the steel strike settlement. Vice- 
President Richard Nixon and Secre- 
tary of Labor James P. Mitchell, for 
example, had worked, as mediators 
in an effort to head off a renewal 
of the strike. Their success has been 
viewed as a “tremendous boost” to 
Nixon’s Presidential candidacy. 

Some Democrats, however, have 
openly asked whether there was a 
political “deal” between the Admin- 
istration and the steel industry to 
stop the strike in an election year. 

For example, Ohio's Governor 
Michael. V. DiSalle, a Democrat, 
questioned Mr. Nixon’s role in the 
settlement. He suggested that Demo- 
cratic Senators launch an investiga- 


‘tion to find out whether Mr. Nixon 


had made any secret promises to get 
the steel industry to give in. 

Republicans replied that Mr. Nixon 
had been asked to serve as media- 
tor by the union, not by manage- 
ment. Arthur J. Goldberg, the 
union’s general counsel, said he was 
“sure that no deal existed.” 

For most Americans, the steel set- 


tlement was greeted with a huge 


sigh of relief. As summed up by one 
steel worker: “I'm sure glad that’s 
all over!” 


State of Union 


In his annual State of the Un- 
ion message to Congress, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower painted an op- 
timistic picture of U.S. economic 
health and defense strength. 


Each year, at the opening of a new 
session of Congress, the President de- 
livers his report on the State of the 





Union. He also suggests legislation 
that would serve to carry out his 
program. 

Here are highlights from the Pres- 
ident’s 1960 message: 
Foreign Policy. President Eisen- 
hower spoke cautiously of “the pos- 
sible opening of a somewhat less 
strained period in the relationships 
between the Soviet Union and the 
free world.” But he declared that 
we cannot “permit ourselves to be 
misled by pleasant promises until 
they are ‘ested by performance.” 
(See news review on nuclear testing 
in last week's issue.) 
National Defense. The President 
stuck to his guns, affainst much Dem- 
ocratic opposition, in holding that 
the U.S. “possesses an enormous de- 
fense power’ capable of meeting any 
emergency. “It is my studied con- 
clusion that no nation will ever risk 
general war against us.” (Watch for 
major article on the defense debate 
in next week's issue.) 
Space. The President declared that 
the U.S. “is pressing forward” in the 
field of space exploration. He said 
he would ask for $800,000,000 for 
our space program next year—a 60 
per cent increase over the figure 
Congress okayed for our space pro- 
gram in 1959. 
>The Economy. With the steel strike 
finally settled, the U.S. economy 
seems headed for new highs, he pre- 
dicted. He went on to warn, how- 
ever, that there was a danger of in- 
flation growing out of the steel pact 
and “we must fight inflation as we 
would a fire that imperils our home.” 
P Agriculture. President Eisenhower 
said new farm laws were needed to 
give farmers more income and to 
prevent piling up of big surpluses of 
certain crops. 
Education. He said that the Fed- 
eral Government should lend money 
to loral school districts to help build 
new schools. 
Foreign Aid. In the past, the U.S. 
has given billions of dollars to un- 
derdeveloped countries. The U.S. 
will continue giving foreign aid, but 
the President said that some other 
nations are now wealthy enough to 
help us share the load, and should 
pitch in with aid, too. 
Civil Rights. He asked Congress to 
consider passing the civil rights pro- 
gram he suggested last year. This 
program would give new powers to 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
(FBI) and the Justice Department. 


Wide World 


FACE TO FACE. Major attraction at first World Agricultural Fair, now in New 
Delhi, India, has been TV sets in U.S. pavilion—giving most Indians first 
chance to see our electronic ‘wonder.’ Our exhibit, opened by President Eisen- 
hower during his ‘good will’ tour last month, is fair's largest foreign display. 


These powers would permit them 
to look into voting lists in commu- 
nities where Negroes or others were 
not being allowed to vote, and to 
investigate persons who tried to use 
force to prevent schools from being 
integrated. (An integrated school is 
one open to pupils of all races.) 


Hate Mongers 
Nearly 40,000 West Berlin 


youths paraded solemnly by 
torchlight in protest against a 
series of shameful anti-Semitic 
incidents in Germany and sev- 
eral other countries. 


The incidents were touched off on 
Christmas Eve when the walls of 
two synagogues in Cologne, West 
Germany, were smeared with swasti- 
kas. The swastika was the symbol 
of the hated Nazi party of the late 
German dictator Hitler. 

Two men, members of a new Nazi- 
like party, were quickly arrested 
for the incident. Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer’s West German govern- 
ment moved swiftly to crack down 
on perpetrators of other anti-Semitic 
acts. The West German government 
also proposed stiffening penalties 
against incitement to religious and 
racial hatred. 

Many people pointed out that mil- 
lions of people had lost their lives 


during World War Il—including 
thousands of U.S. soldiers—to defeat 
Nazi Germany and the hate it stood 
for in the world. 

Meanwhile, anti-Semitic incidents 
were reported in several countries: 
PIn London, England, several syn- 
agogues were painted with swastikas 
and signs saying, “Jews get out.” This 
prompted a Laborite member of Par- 
liament to propose that jail sentences 
of up to six months be imposed on 
anyone found guilty of daubing 
swastikas on walls. 

PIn Oslo, Norway, a statue of U.S. 
President Franklin Roosevelt was 
smeared with a slogan saying “Pots- 
dam Jewish merchant.” 

PIn the U.S., anti-Semitic incidents 
occurred in New York City, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Florida, Pennsylvania, and Wash- 
ington, D.C. Synagogues, homes, and 
Jewish centers were painted with 
swastikas and abusive slogans. A 
Protestant church and a Catholic 
church in New York City were des- 
ecrated with Stars of David and the 
Biblical phrase “an eye for an eye.” 

Religious leaders of all faiths con- 
demned the incidents. Francis Car- 
dinal Spellman, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of New York, denounced 
them as “deplorable.” He said they 
“should be condemned by every de- 
cent citizen.” 

In a statement issued by the Na- 
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tional Council of Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A., twenty-one prominent 
Protestant leaders — including Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale, Dr. Billy 
Graham, Bishop Henry Knox Sher- 
rill, and Dr. Robert McCracken— 

ledged “support and friendship to 
ewish communities of the world.” 

>WHAT'S BEHIND IT: No mi- 
nority group, most historians agree, 
has suffered longer or more bitterly 
than the Jews. Throughout history 
they have often been a scapegoat 
for the troubles afflicting the people 
among whom they lived. 

After they were driven from their 
homeland in Palestine (now Israel ) 
by Roman conquest in 70 A.D., the 
Jews scattered to every part of the 
globe. Because they were usually for- 
bidden to own land, many of them 
became merchants, bankers, and pro- 
fessional men. As a result, they often 
accumulated more wealth than their 
non-Jewish neighbors. This made 
them a natural target for the hostil- 
ity of poorer groups. 

As the centuries passed, the Jews 
in many countries were periodically 
blamed for ,evils of all kinds. Some 
people charged that the Jews spread 
the “Black Death” (bubonic plague) 
which killed 25,000,000 Europeans in 
the Middle Ages. The Jews were 
falsely accused of plotting to kill 
Christian children in ritual sacrifices. 
Always the charges were accom- 
panied by anti-Semitic outbursts that 
resulted in the deaths of thousands 
of Jews 


Vicious, Cowardly Crime 


In the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth centuries, Russia was 
the scene of especially brutal, pe- 
riodic Jewish massacres called “po- 
groms.” Elsewhere in Europe, anti- 
Semitic feelings continued through 
the centuries. 

Organized hatred of the Jewish 
people reached its peak in Nazi Ger- 
many in the 1930's. When Adolf 
Hitler came to power in 1933, he 
falsely accused the Jews of “stab- 
bing Germany in the back” during 
World War I. He launched a policy 
of extermination that resulted in the 
murder of 6,000,000 European Jews 
between 1933 and 1945. 

When Hitler's power-mad regime 
was crushed by Allied troops in 1945, 
most people hoped that the disease 
of anti-Semitism would be cured. 
Many of the most brutal Nazis were 
jailed or executed for their crimes 


against the Jews and other innocent 
minority groups. 

But, as the latest rash of anti- 
Semitism indicates, the disease may 
not have been completely elim- 
inated. One U.S. psychologist called 
this new wave just a passing fad, 
like hula-hoops. But others replied 
that hula hoops never murdered 
6,000,000 people. 

Some other observers attributed 
the outbursts to juvenile delinquents 
who would do anything—no matter 
how shameful—to attract attention. 
Yet all decent and thoughtful teen- 
agers were agreed that anti-Semitism 
is a vicious and cowardly crime 
against a minority people. 


In 
Brief 


RECORD DIVE. While some men 
are striving to reach outer space, others 
are exploring the deepest parts of the 
ocean floor. Navy Lieut. Donald Walsh 
and French scientist Jacques Piccard re- 
cently went down 24,000 feet under 
the waves—about 4% miles—to set a 
new diving record. They made their 
dive off the Pacific island of Guam in 
the Trieste—a cigar-shaped, 75-ton 
bathyscaphe especially designed for 
deep-sea work. 


NEW FRANCS FOR OLD. In 1934 
five francs would buy as much in 
France as one dollar would buy in the 
U.S. Because of inflation, the franc 
dropped in value. In 1959, it took 500 
francs to equal one U.S. dollar in buy- 
ing power. Many people complained 
the franc was becoming “unwieldly.” 

This month, therefore, the French 
government set up a “new” france. Peo 
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ple turned in 100 old francs to get 
one new franc. When people com- 
plained that the “new” money was con- 
fusing, the government declared that 
it was “child’s play.” To prove its point, 
the government invited thousands of 
youngsters to take over a shopping cen- 
ter. Parents were banned while the 
boys and girls played the roles of shop- 
keepers and customers—with success! 
Nonetheless, many French men and 
women say they are still confused. 


LOUISIANA VOTES. As a record 
number of Louisiana voters turned out 
to vote in the state’s Democratic 
gubernatorial primary, Jimmie H. Davis. 
a former Governor, beat New Orleans 
Mayor deLesseps S. Morrison. Since 
Louisiana almost always votes Demo- 
cratic, Mr. Davis will most likely suc- 
ceed present Governor Earl K. Long 
after April’s general elections. 


MUMBLES’ LAST RUN. Did you 
ever see a train with sails? Ninety years 
ago, the Mumbles Railway in Wales 
tried to save money on coal by equip- 
ping its trains with sails. Trainmen 
thought this was a good idea—especially 
since the Mumbles Railway ran along 
the windy shore of Bristol Channel. 

Sails were fitted to a 12-passenger 
railway car. Then the strange craft set 
out on a test run. But the wind died 
before the little train reached the end 
of the line. The company decided to 
stick with steam engines. 

This month the Mumbles Railway is 
ending its historic career. Welshmen 
say it was the first passenger-carrying 
railway in the world. It got its name 
from the village of Mumbles, last stop 
on its 54 mile run. When the line was 
started, in 1805, the passengers rode 
in a carriage on rails, pulled by a horse. 
The first steam-powered passenger rail- 
road was built in England in 1825—20 
years after the Mumbles line opened. 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS. (1) Maria Ester Bueno, 19-year-old Brazilian who won 
Wimbledon and U. S. tennis championships in 1959, was named female athlete of 
year in sportswriters’ poll. (2) Judith Anderson, Australian-born actress who has 
lived most of her life in the U. S., was made Dame Commander of the British Empire 
by Queen Elizabeth Ii. (3) Zeme North, a “bit part’’ player, was picked for lead 
opposite Tony Perkins in a new Broadway production based on the novel, Greenwillow. 
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Senior Scholastic 


End-Term Review Test 


Answer all questions unless your teacher gives you dif- 
ferent instructions. Questions are based on material in 
Senior Scholastic, Nov. 11, 1959, through Jan. 13, 1960. 
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1. MAP READING 

On the line to the left of each of 
the following questions, write correct 
answer. Each counts 2. Total, 10. 


ee eee ee 
of the land formation below sea level? 


NE Sah About how many 
miles is it from ee Barrani to El) 
Alamein? 


ile. ae ek 
gri.phic term we use to describe the 
formation at the mouth of the Nile 
River? 


_________4. In what direction 
is the Nile River flowing? 


eT hee _5. What is the ap- 
proximate latitude and longitude of 
Alexandria? 


ll. THE DOMESTIC SCENE 
Multiple Choice. Each counts 3. 
Total, 30. 


__1. In opposing the injunction which 


caused striking steel workers to 
return to their jobs during an 
80-day truce, lawyers for the 
steelworkers’ union used al] of 


the following arguments, eacept 

a. the “health and safety” of the 
nation was not threatened 

b. “health” meant the actual 
physical health, not the eco- 
nomic health of the nation 

. the injunction would speed 
a .ettlement favorable to the 
steel companies 

. emergency provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act were uncon- 
stitutional 


. Which of the following factors 


does not explain why we have 

a growing deficit in our inter- 

national balance of payments? 

a. U. S. grants to other coun- 
tries 

b. increased purchase of U. S. 
exports by foreign countries 

c. expenditures of U. S. tourists 

d. U. S. loans to foreign coun- 
tries 

An independent Federal agency 

charged with regulating televi- 

sion and radio is the 

a. FCC ce. ICC 

b. SEC d. FTC 


. The population of the United 


States today is about 


110,000,000 
. 150,000,000 
180,000,000 
. 2,800,000,000 
term used to describe bribes 
paid by music publishers to in- 
duce disc jockeys to play their 
records is 
a. rigging c. pushing 
b. conspiracy d. payola 
. It was recently established that 
the author of number 64 of The 
Federalist Papers was 
a. Alexander Hamilton 
b. John Jay 
c. Thomas Jefferson 
d. James Madison 
. Between 1929 and the present, 
employment in service-occupa- 
tions in the U. S. has 
a. increased 
b. decreased slightly 
c. decreased sharply 
d. remained about the same 
__8. The Federal budget for the next 
fiscal year will be about 
a. $800,000,000 
b. $41,000,000,000 
c. $81,000,000,000 
d. $290,000,000,000 
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—.9. Who among the following men 
is incorrectly matched with the 
office that he now holds? 

a. Ezra T. Benson—Secretary of 
Agriculture 

b. Thomas S. Gates, Jr.—Secre- 
tary of Defense 

c. Christian Herter—Secretary of 
State 

d. James P. Mitchell—Secretary 
of Commerce 

10. All of the following have con- 

tributed to the demand for Fed- 

era] aid to education, except 

a. the shortage of teachers 

b. the shortage of classrooms 

c. school population increase 

d. widespread feeling in state 
and local legislatures that 
education should not be a 
Federal responsibility. 


ill. WORLD AFFAIRS 
Multiple Choice. Each counts 3. 

Total, 30. 

__.1. In his good-will tour, President 
Eisenhower visited each of the 
following countries, except 
a. France c. Pakistan 
b. Italy d. Russia 

2. Who among the following heads 
of state met by President Eisen- 
hower on his recent tour is in- 
correctly matched with his coun- 
try? 

a. King Paul—Greece 

b. Charles de Gaulle—France 
c. Francisco Franco—Spain 
d. Celal Bayar—India 

3. The Aswan Dam is a project 
which is being undertaken by 
a. Sudan 
b. United Arab Republic 
c. Syria 
d. India 


_4. All of the following countries or 


places have a major problem in 
caring for refugees, except 

a. Hong Kong 

b. Hungary 

c. Gaza Strip 

d. West Germany 


. All the tollowing help to explain 


anti-U. S. outbreaks in some 

Latin American countries, except 

a. refusal of the U. S. to extend 
any economic aid 

b. low prices for crops which 
are exported chiefly to the 
U. S. 

. ability of Communists to agi- 
tate and stir up discontent 

. belief in some Latin Ameri- 
can countries that the U. S. 
economic aid program has 
favored Europe and Asia 


. A country which has been 


friendly with Communist China 
but whose borders have been 
crossed by Chinese troops is 
a. South Viet Nam c. India 
b. Laos d. Pakistan 


. France has offered Algeria all 


of the following choices, except 

a. complete independence 

b. self-government within the 
French Overseas Community 

c. arbitration of differences by 
a U. N. committee 

d. union with France 


. American business interests in 


Cuba have been hurt by all ot 

the following, except 

a. seizure of big farms 

b. heavy taxes on mining opera- 
tions 

c. unrest which has discouraged 
tourism 
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V. LEADERS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Hidbaaneni tut 


On the line to the left of the names in Column A, write the letter preceding 
the description in Column B. Each counts 2. Total, 20. 


Column A 
. Charles E. Bohlen 


. Habib Bourguiba 


Column B 


. Russian dancer visiting U. S. in cultural 
exchange program 
b. Shah of Iran 


. Chairman of U. S. Joint Chiefs of Staff 


. Fidel Castro 


. Special adviser on Soviet affairs in U. S. 


d. refusal of U. S. to send troops 

to protect American property 
—9. An area of the world which is 

to be demilitarized by agreement 

of the U. S., Russia, and ten 

other interested countries is 

a. the Arctic 

b. Antarctica 

c. the border between Israel 
and neighboring Arab states 

d. Korea : 

—.10. Which of the following groups 
contains a country which is not 
a member of Europe’s “Com- 
mon Market”? 

a. France, West Germany, 
Italy, Belgium 

b. Netherlands, Luxembourg, 
Italy, West Germany 

c. West.Germany, France, 
Great Britain, Italy 

d. Luxembourg, Belgium, 
Netherlands, France 


iV. PROS AND CONS 

On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “Y” 
if it answers yes to the question in 
italics, an “N” if it answers no, and 
an “X” if it has little or no bearing on 
the question. Each counts 1. Total, 10. 

Should jury trials be ruled out for 
most civil cases as a way te clear up 
overcrowded court calendars? 

__1. Judges sometimes make mis- 
takes, too. 

__2. Our Constitution guarantees 
every citizen a right to be tried 
by his peers. 

Should we abolish the convention 
system for choosing Presidential candi- 
dates? 

__3. If eighteen-year-olds are old 
enough to fight, they are old 
enough to vote in primaries. 

. Political leaders of each state 
make arrangements which bring 
about the nomination. 

Should the ban on testing nuclear 
weapons be extended? 

__.5. We can have no confidence in 
the willingness of the Soviets to 
keep international agreements. 

__6. Radiation from atomic testing 
can be gravely dangerous. 

Should Congress be given the pow- 
er to reverse Supreme Court decisions? 


Department of State _.7. The Constitution is the supreme 
. Retired president of United Mine Work- law of the land. 

ers __§. The control of our government 
. Foreign minister of Great Britain is in the hands of nine men. 
. Nuclear scientist who won Enrico Fermi Should foreign diplomats and mem- 

Award of 1959 bers of their families who break the 
. President of Tunisia law continue to be “outside” the pow- 


Winner of Nobel Peace Prize “3 z a hecge sp tae: 
. Prime Minister of Cuba renal P ic immu- 


Defense Minister of India and chief ago Pages rye pind 
U. N. delegate from India e number of diplomats and 


persons attached to embassies 
U. S. Senator from Missouri has become enormous. 


. John L. Lewis 

. V. K, Krishna Menon 
. Philip Noel-Baker 

. Riza Pahlevi 

. Glenn T. Seaborg 


9. Stuart Symington 


10. Nathan F. Twining L. 





Bowl Right! 


By BILLY WELU, 1958-59 All-Star Match Game Champion 


OW LING isn’t a game of brute 
strength. You don’t have to boom the 
ball down the lane like a shot out of a 
cannon. Rhythm, relaxation, and form — 
that’s the key to striking and sparing. 
As a consultant for the American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co., I talk to thousands 
of bowlers every year. And here are 
some of the basic points I always try to 


"ea put across. 


Stanee: Take an erect position with 
the weight evenly balanced and shoul- 
ders squared. Hold the ball slightly 
above the waist, with its entire weight 
resting in the left hand. 

Approach: Use a four-step delivery 
starting anywhere from 12 to 16 feet 
from the foul line. As you step forward 
with your right foot, push the ball 
straight forward — not down. 

On the second step (with the left 
foot), start the ball down into the back- 
swing. Bend fogward, but keep the 
sheila mln. 


By the third step (with right foot), 
the ball comes to the top of the back- 
swing. Have the arm, wrist, and ball 
form a straight line — a full arm’s reach 
from the shoulder. But don’t swing the 


ball back above the head. 


As you slide forward for the final step, 
keep the arm close to the body and the 
wrist straight and unbroken. The fingers 
are now on the top of the ball, with the 
thumb to the inside. Let the left foot 
come down flat and slide toward the foul 
line. 

Remember, the rhythm of the ap- 
proach goes like this: right-left-right- 
slide-and-swing. The first two steps are 
fairly slow, the third step speeds up a 
little, and the fourth step — the slide — 
is a bit faster. 


Release the ball at the end of your 
slide — with the left knee deeply bent. 
Release the ball just ahead of the left 
foot, with the thumb coming out first. 
The right toe stays on the floor to main- 
tain balance em serve as a brake. Let 
the right arm continue out in front of 


the body and up to eye level. 


If you're just starting out, don’t try 
any fancy hooks or curves. Learn the 
straight ball first. It’s the easiest to con- 
trol. It won't get you too many strikes, 
but it will give you your share of “wood.” 
After you've mastered it, you can learn 
the hook — using your straight ball for 
picking up spares. 








2%" = 3%" genuine phe- 
tos for clasamates, loved 
ones. Made from any photo f 
on silk finish studio paper 
Bend pictures, 25 for $1.26 
plus Free 3° «x 7° enlarge- 
ment (60 for $2.25). 























Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for . the adver- 
tisement mentions “ vals,” 

will send you in 














FREE! Ar aimerent trom Britain's tare 


flung Catal value $2.50. 


amp Magazine, Approvals. Send 10¢ for 
handling, Act now! NIAGARA STAMP co, 
St. Catherines 722, Ontaric. 


FOREIGN COIN, Banknote and large 


Hlustrated coin list for 4¢ postage 


BARGAINS: Indian Heed.Cent, 10¢; Wooden Nickel 16¢; 
Chinese Dollar, 53¢ Approvals included with every order. 
TATHAM COIN COMPANY, Springfield 92, Massachusetts 


TERRIFI pARoaint 
Isracl—Iceland—Vatican A 

set—Also fabulous 

large stamp beok-—All four offers free—Send 10¢ to cover 


tage, B ty included. 
curing TAMP CORP., Dept. SB, Terente, Canada 


STAMP COLLECTION ONtY 


100 different stamps from Europe, 
— =. Scandinavia, Balkans, 
etc. 4¢ 


TATHAM STAMP COMPANY, Springfield 92, Mews. 
































Shown above is the first United Na- 
tions commemorative stamp for 1960. 
It pictures the Palais de Chaillot in 
Paris, France, where 1948 and 1951 
U. N. meetings took place, U. N. meet- 
ings are now usually held at U. N. 
Headquarters, New York, N. Y. 

The stamp will be issued February 
29th in 4- and 8-cent denominations. 
To get first day covers, self-address an 


envelope, Put the value and name of ° 


the stamp you want on the envelope’s 
upper right-hand corner.. Place this en- 
velope in another- envelope marked 
FIRST DAY COVERS. Be sure to en- 
close a money order to pay for the 
stamps. Address outer envelope to: 
U. N. Postal Administration, Rm. 1B-1, 
United Nations, N. Y., N. Y: 


The United Arab Republic has is- 
sued a stamp picturing the temple of 
Aub Simbel in Egypt. This is the largest 
and best preserved of all ancient 
Egyptian temples. The stamp was is- 
sued to call attention to the temples 
and tombs which will probably be 
flooded when the High Aswan Dam is 
completed. Aub Simbel is one of the 
buildings in danger-of being flooded. 
Since last fall, archeologists have been 
photographing these ancient monuments 
and their contents. Money and tech- 


nical aid have been given to this work - 


by UNESCO (United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation). 

An interesting error in spelling ap- 
pears at the left 6f the stamp. There 
the word Saveguard is used instead of 
Safeguard. —M. Ronan 


Leading Question —. 

The young lady was bored to tears 
with her date; All he did was talk about 
himself. He reviewed his scholastic 
achievements and boasted that he could 
speak three languages—French, Italian, 
and Spanish. 

. “By the way,” said the young lady 
suddenly, “how do you say ‘good night’ 
in Spanish?” 

“Buenos noches,” he replied. 

“Well, it’s. about time,” sighed the 
young lady. . 


Wall Street Journal! 


Sound Bet 


Mother (horrified): “Kissing a man 
you just met! You never saw me doing 
that!” 

Daughter: “No, but I'll bet Grandma 


* did.” 


Ideas for Better Living 


Out of Her Control 


An elevator operator had had a rather - 
hectic day and her patience was 
strained. ; 

“What would happen if the cables 
broke—would we go up or down?” a 
lady ealled out. ‘ 

“Madam,” the operator sighed, “that 
would depend entirely on what kind of 


life you've led.” 
The Kablegram 





GOING OUR WAY? 


This is the last issue of the first 
semester, completing your quota of 
fifteen issues for the first semester. 

There will be no January 27 issue 
because of the mid-term interval. 
The next issue you receive will be 

* dated February 3, 1960. 

Be sure your teacher has your 

order for next term’s subscription! 
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Amazing new discovery 
in fight against skin blemishes 


Skin Clear 


by MAX KACTOR 


New, powerful antibiotic foam acts on contact! 


Covers blemishes while they heal. 


Lets you date while you wait. 


NOW-WORKING WITH MEDICAL 
SCIENCE, the Max Facror Pharmaceutical 
Laboratories have developed a new creamy foam 
(containing a powerful_antibiotic) that helps you 
clear skin eruptions by destroying harmful skin 
bacteria on contact. It further helps prevent sec- 
ondary infection that can lead to scarring. 


SKIN CLEAR MEDICATED FOAM con- 
tains antibiotic TyrorHRIcIN combined with anti- 
septic G-11. It actually helps heal, soothe and 
clear the troubled skin with firstapplication. While 
the blemish heals, Skin Crear acts like a cos- 
metic. It provides a filmy, flattering cover for the 
troubled area, erases redness, looks utterly smooth 
and natural. 


HELPS PREVENT SCARRING. A blem- 
ish that becomes secondarily infected can result 
in scarring. Skin CLEAR Foam scientifically begins 
to work on contact to guard against secondary 
infection. 


HOUSED IN AIRTIGHT AEROSOL 
CONTAINER, this silken foam cannot dry 
out or spill, lose its efficiency or deteriorate as 
many products do, because it is kept safely pro- 
tected from light and air. It will always be 
laboratory-fresh and never cake or turn off-color. 


<n OR 4 REFUND oO 


9” Guaranteed b > 
Good Housekeep ng 


<r 45 apvenist® woe 


Skin Clear _ 
Medicated Foam 


Skin Clear 
Medicated Cleanser 


A SECOND POWERFUL WEAPON 
against even serious cases of acne is Max Facror's 
new Skin CLear Mepicatrep CLEeaAnser. This 
penetrating non-soap liquid thoroughly removes 
grime and oily dirt. It works far down to unclog 
pores, allowing the skin to breathe properly. Skin 
CLEAR CLEANSER is ideal for use with Skin CLEAR 
Foam. One cleans—the other heals and hides. 


SUCCESSFULLY TESTED.New SKIN CLEAR 
antibiotic Foam and Skin CLEAR CLEANSER were 
successfully tested by hundreds of young men and 
women. And you'll find Skin Crear Foam and 
Skin CLEAR CLEANSER a completely effective way 
to return your face to its naturally 
unblemished beauty. 


smooth 


SPECIAL! 


Max Factor’s facial beauty book- 
let accompanies both Skin Clear 
Foam and Skin Clear Cleanser 
—absolutely free of charge. 


$195 Pius TAR 
$100 PLUS TAX 





Oise MAK FACTOR & 00. 


TRIG.KEEPS A MAN SO 
ODOR-FREE A BLOODHOUND 
COULDN'T FIND HIM! 


& TRIG’s the new deodorant <<>> 
designed specially for men! “~——* 
4 TRIG checks odor up to 27 f she 
hours, perspiration all day! 
S TRIG protection builds 
throughout the day. That’s 
staying power! 

TRIG has a clean smell and 
a neat roll-on applicator. __ 


@Y BRISTOL-MYERS, MAKERS OF 
BUFFERIN®, VITALIS®, |PANA® 





The Presidency 
(Continued from page 11) 


Some ‘of the Hoover Commission's 
recommendations have received wide 
support, and some have already gone 
into effect. But one that has been vir- 
tually ignored is a recommendation for 
an Administrative Vice President, ap- 
pointed by the President and subject to 
confirmation by the Senate. 

Something resembling the job now 
exists—unofficially—in the role of Maj. 
Gen. Wilton Persons as President Eisen- 
hower’s “assistant president.” During 
World War II, former Supreme Court 
Justice — F. Byrnes held a similar 
post under President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. 

The need for someone in such a job 
is apparent, say many observers. But the 
job should be made official, they add. 
At the same time, the Constitutional 
system of checks and balances would 
be maintained by requiring Senate con- 
firmation—just as the Senate has a 
chance to accept or reject the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet choices. 

Other observers believe that this plan 
is not practical. Giving the Senate power 
to confirm the President's “right-hand” 
man might eventually boil down to 
having the Senate try to dictate the 
candidate, they maintain. Sometimes, 
for example, the President is of a dif- 
ferent party from Congress. Right now, 
in fact, President Eisenhower is a Re- 
publican and Congress is controlled by 
Democratic majorities in both houses. 
Thus, these critics declare, the naming 
of a Presidential assistant could become 
a political football. 

Meanwhile, some diehards say that 
it is still possible for one man to fill the 
Presidency—in spite of all the job’s re- 
quirements. They point out that the 
President could voluntarily cut down on 
some of the essential work he now 
performs—without all the fuss and 
bother of persuading Congress to pass 
new legislation. 

President Eisenhower, these people 
point out, has done just that. He has 
voluntarily curtailed his social schedule. 
Today he attends only a few social func- 
tions and greets only the most important 
visitors. In addition, he has delegated 
authority to his assistants to sign letters 
and commissions. 


Role of the Vice-President 

Even more important, some observers 
say, is that President Eisenhower be- 
lieves more of his duties should be 
turned over to the man elected by the 
people to be next-in-line for the Presi- 
dency—the Vice-President. 

Former President Truman also be- 
lieves that the duties of the Vice-Presi- 
dent could—and should—be enlarged 


beyond his Constitutional function of 


presiding.over the Senate. While he 
was in the White House, Mr. Truman 
asked Congress to make his Vice-Presi- 
dent a member of the National Security 
Council and to permit the Vice-Presi- 
dent to preside over the Council in the 
President's absence. Congress agreed. 

In the last seven years, the present 
Vice-President, Richard Nixon, has be- 
come the busiest Vice-President in 
U. S. history. On several occasions, 
President Eisenhower has permitted Mr. 
Nixon to conduct Cabinet meetings— 
something no previous President had 
ever done. He also asked Mr. Nixon to 
make “good will” tours—to Africa in 
1957, to South America in 1958, and to 
the Soviet Union last summer. Mr. 
Nixon also has attended certain diplo- 
matic receptions as Mr. Eisenhower's 
personal representative. 

In addition to delegating more au- 
thority to his Vice-President, President 
Eisenhower has set up a “general staff” 
to help him meet the challenges of his 
job. The staff is supposed to settle prob- © 
lems, whenever possible, before they 
reach the President’s desk. As it exists 
under President Eisenhower, the “gen- 
eral staff” consists of several major 
offices: 
> The White House Office staff of five 
secretaries and at least a dozen special 
assistants, each responsible for several 
areas of work. Most influential of these 
men is Major General Persons, “assist- 
ant to the President.” 
> The National Security Council, estab- 
lished in 1947 to advise the President 
on “domestic, foreign, and military poli- 
cies relating to the national security.” 
President Eisenhower has made it the 
most important policy-making body in 
the Government. 
> The Bureau of the Budget, set up in 
1921. As the President's financial “right 
arm,” it prepares drafts of the budget- 
which the President will submit to Con- 
gress this month (watch for major arti 
cle in our Feb. 10 issue). It also keeps 
an eye on Government spending. 
> The Council of Economic Advisors, 
created in 1947. The council makes 
economic studies and recommends na- 
tional economic policies to the President. 

This “general staff,” some observers 
say, could be given wider duties—with- 
out Congressional legislation. And that 
would be enough help. No one denies 
that the Presidency is still a back-break- 
ing job, but running the greatest democ- 
racy in the world could never be any- 
thing less, they declare. 

Meanwhile, one fact stands out above 
all the plans for “streamlining” the Presi- 
dency: Scores of political leaders are 
always eager to run for the hardest job 
in the world. They must agree with 
Thomas Jefferson, our third President, 
who said his one consolation was that 
the job is “a splendid misery.” 





COLLEGE and 
CAREER 


Send your inquiries about careers to 
Mr. Harold Zuckerman, School and Col- 
lege Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Questions of greatest interest will be 
answered here. Sorry, no answers by 
personal letter. 


Q. I am interested in the study of 
zoology. What careers are open to me? 
-R. E., Brooklyn, N» Y. 


A. Zoologists are students of all 
phases of animal life. Some work in 
laboratories; others engage in field 
studies. Among the zoologists who spec- 
ialize are ornithologists (birds), herpe- 
tologists (reptiles), and ichthyologists 
(fish). Employment opportunities exist 
in teaching and research in universities 
and medica] institutes. 


Q. I should like to become a crimi- 
nologist. What preparation is needed? 
What opportunities are available?— 
M. C., Greenwood, Miss. 


A. College preparation includes so- 
ciology, social] psychology, criminology, 
and penology (the study of prison or- 
ganization and operation and the reform 
of criminals). Employment opportuni- 
ties exist at all government levels as 
well as in teaching and private consul- 
tation work. 


Q. I am much interested in archae- 
ology and ancient history. What prep- 
aration is needed? Where can I get 
further information?—]. W., Fort Bragg, 
N. C. 

A. Preparation includes intensive 
study of ancient history and sociology 
at college and university levels. For op- 
portunities in this field consult the De- 
partment of History of your local or 
state university. 


Q. I am a high school student inter- 
ested in playing professional ice hockey. 
Where can I find out about this career? 
Should I go to college?—R. G., Newton, 
Mass. 

A. Write your favorite players and 
inquire about their experience. Then 
consult your high school guidance coun- 
selor for colleges that offer ice hockey 
on campus. You can combine education 
with love of a sport. Few sports stars 
today stopped their education at high 
school, Most of them wisely went on 
to college. 

—H. Z. 


*, School & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career 
fields. Be sure to write them for free catalogs. And when 
you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 
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NORTHROP INSTITUTE of Technology is 

'y endowed, nonprofit college of engineering offering 

TWO. YE AR accredited technical institute curricula and 
complete Bachelor of Science degree programs. Students 
from 50 states, many foreign countries. Outstandingly suc- 
cessful graduates employed in aeronautics, electronics, and 
space technology. Write today for catalog—no obligation, 

. NORTHROP INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


1185 West Arbor Vitae Street, ingleweed |, California 





SCIENCE & ART 








Become a MEDICAL TECHNICIAN mowrns 


X-RAY TECHNICIAN IN 6 MONTHS 

MEDICAL SECRETARY IN 12 MONTHS 

T ‘ting for Franklin Graduates — 

of the nation's leading Schools ofits hind Free Placement 

National reputation tor eg training er werd Equip- 
ped. Beautiful, spaciou Ap: 
proved for Veterans. Founded 1919. Write for eataeg 1 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE & ARTS 
N A A NA 





MILWAUKEE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


BS degrees (4 yr.) in electrical, mechanical engineering; 
Assoc. in Applied Sei. degrees (2 yr.) in electronics com- 
munications, computers, electrical power, air conditioning, 
metallurgical, industrial technology. Free career booklets. 


Write Dept. $8-160, N. Broadway, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





BEAUTY CULTURE 








Students 
PLAN NOW TO EARN 


tn on he ne Rg 
Beauty Culture offers you more oppor- 
tunities for personal and financial inde- 
pendence than almost any other profession 
Fo: Facts on a Beauty Culture career, write to: 
NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 
xe Dept. |-S, 38639 White Plains Rd., New York 67, N.Y. oe 
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MEDICAL LAB 











REAL JOB SECURITY for LIFE! 


Be a medical technician. Courses to 
12 mos. in clinical laboratory, X-ray 
and bag ae ag M.D. te 4 
vision. Big demand, 
placement. Coed - Ty start Jan., 
| Apr,, July, Oct. Request Free Cata- 
, log ‘indicating school. grade. 
NORTHWEST INSTITUTE 
af Medical Laborat q 
3414 East Lake Street 
Minneapolis 6, Minn. 








SECRETARIAL 


> 
nag 1 bbs 
BOSTON 16 
21 Marlborough St. SECRETARIAL 
NEW YORK 17 Outstanding training. Three 
230 Park Ave. practical courses. 
MONTCLAIR, N.J, One-Year Secretarial 
33 Plymouth St. Liberal Arts-Secreterial (two yeers) 
Special Course for College Women 
Catalog: Exnoument Dean 











PROVIDENCE 6 
155 Angell St. 





TEACHING 








MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


prepares young women 
te teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary grades 
© 4-year accredited col pro- 
gram oaanees liberal arts 
and professional education. 
© Graduates — for WN. Y. 
State Certificat 


© 8.5. Degree in| Education. 
Write or Director of Admissions 


phone 
MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Box R, 66 Fifth Ave.,N.Y.11 ORegon 5-0630 














Get Into One of Today's 
TOP OPPORTUNITY FIELDS 


za 
— ELECTRONICS 
TELEVISION 
RADIO - ELECTRONICS 
Train in the New Shop-Labs of Oldest, 


Best Equipped School 
OYNE of Its Kind in U.S. 
Founded 1899 


Don’t stop when you get out of high school! Prepare 
for a lifetime career with a future... by getting the 
technical knowledge necessary for success in these vital 
opportunity fields. Under Coyne's praetical Shop-Lab 
method of training, you learn by doing, you progress 
step-by-step, under guidance of field experienced in- 
structors, by actually working on real equipment. 
Liberal Finance Pian—enroll now, pay most of tuition 
later. Part time employment help to students. Lifetime 
employment service to graduates. 


Clip coupon or write to address 

FREE BOOK below for Free Illustrated Book 

“Guide to Careers'’—Describes all training offered 

Information comes by mail. No obligation 
end NO SALESMAN WILL CALL. 

COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
Chartered as an Educational Inetitution Not For Profit 
1501 W. Congress Pkwy., Chicage 7, Ill., Dept. 1027C 


eae es cw ew ee os em —--------} 


COYNE Electrical Schoo! 

1501 W. Congress Pkwy., Chicago 7, Ill., Dept. 1027C 
Send FREE book “Guide to Careers” and details 
of all walang you offer. However, | am especially 
interest $ 
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CITY 
Swmee understand ne salesman will call} — — J 





Boy dates Girl | 


By GAY HEAD 


CONFUSING, complicated, and 

just plain crazy! It’s not Einstein's 
Theory of Relativity that sets your 
head spinning in bewilderment, it’s 
that common social custom—dating! 
There are times when it’s a lot easier 
to figure out problems in x’s and y’s 
than to try to understand that mem- 
ber of the opposite sex—your date. 
The problems that plague you aren't 
phantoms; they're special dating de- 
mons. Don't let them get the upper 
hand. With common sense and a 
sense of humor, you have the power 
to make them disappear. 


Q. I've been dating one girl several 
times and we always have a great time 
together. But when I see Liz at school 
she seems a little distant and aloof. 
How come? 


A. If Liz is doing a chameleon act 
and changing colors with her environ- 
ment—one look for a date and an- 
other for school—it’s not because her 
feelings change from day to date. Like 
many girls, Liz may be somewhat re- 
served at school because she’s afraid 
you'll think she’s pursuing you if she 
goes out of her way to talk to you. 

When you ask Liz for a date, she 
knows that you want to see her. But 
when you're talking with Jim and Bill 
in the halls between classes, she may 
feel she'd be interfering if she joined 
you, This may seem silly to you, but 
if Liz is sensitive or a little shy, it 
would be a natural course of action for 
her. 

Liz shows she likes you by accepting 
dates with you and by obviously =n- 
joying them. If she is reserved in school, 
respect her for it. (Isn’t that better than 
the female of the species who always 
seems to be following you around?) It 
will have to be up to you to take the 
initiative even in corridor conversation, 
but don’t worry about it. Liz will be 
receptive if you make the first move. 


Q. I like two boys very much, but 
one of them is in the service and the 
other one is going to college close to 
home. Bill, the boy in college, wants 
me to go steady with him until the 
other boy gets out of the service. Then 
I'm to choose™ between them. What 
should I do? 


























Clara Gun Kastan 


A Scholastic Magazines cartoon 


“lf it says in the Constitution that we're all created 
equal, why does Ginger have more dates then we do?” 


A. Handle with care. Two men in 
your life can lead to complications if 
you like both of them. Before you make 
any commitments to Bill, think this one 
through and chart an honest course. 

What does “going steady” mean to 
you, and what do you want it to mean? 
Planning to go steady with Bill on a 
temporary basis is a contradiction in 
terms. You should go steady only when 
you decide you want to see one special 
person and no one else. 

Tony may be away at camp, but if 
you like him as well as Bill, you ought 
to give him a break. If you do go steady 
with Bill now, it’s not likely that you'll 
be in a position to make a choice when 
Tony comes home. If you want to go 
steady with Bill, okay. But don’t keep 
Tony hanging up in the air by letting 
him think you're waiting for him. 

If you want to give Tony a chance 
and to be fair to yourself, hold off going 
steady with Bill until you're sure that’s 
what you want. 


Q. I've had five dates with a girl I 
really like, and we've always had fun. 
Now every time I call her for a date, 
she says she’s busy. I can’t think of 
anything that could be wrong. Can you 
suggest how I can find out what the 
trouble is? 


A. For three weeks you've been rid- 
ing high, completely in tune with the 
season. Now Paula’s unexpected elusive- 
ness has banished all the holiday gaiety 
you felt in December. There doesn’t 
seem to be any rhyme or reason to it— 
and strangely enough, there probably 
isn’t. 

In the trials and errors of getting to 
know someone, there are always a cer- 
tain number of relationships that never 
get beyond the starting point. Some- 
times both of you lose interest at the 
same time. Just as often, one person 
is interested in continuing to date while 
the other finds he wants to back out. 


In a “getting to know you” period this 
is perfectly natural. If you look around 
you, you'll discover lots of your friends 
have made some false starts recently, 
too. 

When a dating relationship becomes 
lopsided, as yours has, it’s best to ac- 
cept the situation. Since you've been 
dating only a short time, Paula can’t 
state that she has decided you aren't 
right for each other, but she is telling 
you by not accepting dates, So it’s time 
to stop asking for them. 

Don’t spend your time regretting 
something that didn’t work out. Re- 
member, all dating relationships come 
to an end sometime, with the exception 
of that all-important one that ends in 
marriage. So look around for a new ob- 
ject for your affections. It’s almost 
Valentine’s Day—no time to let your- 
self be alone in the corner. 


Q. I’ve been going with a great girl 
for four months. Two weeks ago a new 
girl came to our school and I’m really 
attracted to her. Though I try not to, ] 
think of her all the time. Yet I still like 
my girl. What should I do? 


A. Everything’s all under control and 
then—wham!—something new comes 
along and knocks you all off balance. 

Irrational or not, Judi has cast a spell 
over you that you can’t brush aside. 
How come this sudden enchantment? 
Judi has the charm of being unknown: 
she’s the mysterious lady whom nobody 
knows yet but everybody speculates 
about. She can be anything you want 
her to be simply because you don’t 
know her—a situation ripe for infatua- 
tion. When you get to know Judi, 
chances are you'll take her down off 
the pedestal and see her as a girl, not 
a goddess, Meanwhile, hang on to your 
emotions. Although you're off balance 
for the moment, you'll probably find 
yourself back on your own two feet 
before long. 











Just like Carnegie Hall 
...and now for that fresh, clean taste! 


Here’s how to keep the hot in the music—not in your throat. Stop the 


“concert” long enough to “fresh up” with 7-Up! This is the sparkling drink 
that tastes fresh and clean as you drink it—and leaves your mouth 
feeling fresh when you finish the bottle. No wonder the kids who have 
the best times have 7-Up! Whatever you do, you have it, too. It’s always 
- ] i fe . . ° 
7-Up time! nothing, nothing does it like Seven-Up! 
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Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you’d like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn — or special questions about your 
appearance that you'd like to ask — 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. Is there anything I can do to erase 
the dark circles under my eyes? 


A. Lack of sleep is the most common 
cause of eye circles, so be sure that you 
get eight to nine hours of sleep every 
night. 

If that doesn’t solve your problem, 
perhaps circles are caused by eye strain. 
Studying for long periods of time, read- 
ing in inadequate light, watching too 
many movies or television shows—any or 
all of these eye-strainers could be caus- 
ing the trouble. If you're swamped with 
homework, take a short break from your 
books every hour. Always read with 
an adequate light shining over your left 
shoulder. And cut down on movie and 
TV viewing sessions. If that “tired eye” 
look persists, see an eye doctor for a 
checkup. 

Meanwhile, you might try covering 
circles with makeup. Apply a finger tip 
of pale colored grease-base stick makeup 
over the circles. Then dust skin lightly 
with face powder. 


Q. How can I gain 15 pounds in a 
hurry? The guys all kid me because I 
look like the original 97-pound weakling! 


A. You're one of the lucky ones who 
can eat three “squares” a day, and in- 
between meals too! So go to it, making 
sure that you eat the right foods. Use 
cream and butter generously, eat lots 
of potatoes and meats (without cutting 
off the fat), drink plenty of whole milk, 
and don’t skip dessert. Between meals 
and before bedtime, you can snack on 
milkshakes, sandwiches, and sweets. 

You should also follow sound health 
rules. Get at least eight hours of sleep 
each night so the food will have a chance 
to stick to your frame. And during the 
day, build up a healthy appetite by 
exercising out of doors. 

If you follow this routine faithfully, 
you'll probably put on those coveted 
15 pounds. But don’t be in too great a 
hurry. Pounds that are gained slowly— 
two or three a week—are more likely to 
stay with you. 


Stocking Up? . . . On stockings, that is. 
Be sure you know what the labels mean. 

Denier is the weight measure which 
determines the size of thread used. The 
lower the denier, the finer and more 
fragile the thread. Higher deniers are 
stronger, less likely to break. Select 
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denier according to occasion: 10-12, 
evening wear; 15, dress wear; 20, day- 
time; 30, walking, housework, sports. 

Gauge refers to the number of stitches 
or loops in each 1% inches of stocking 
fabric. (In seamless hose, it’s the num- 
ber of stitches around a stocking). The 
higher the number, the closer the knit. 
Closer knits offer more elasticity, better 
fit, appearance, and wear. 

Knit can be plain or mesh. Plain knit 
is sheer and elastic. When two threads 
(labeled “twin thread”) instead of one 
are used in a plain knit, the chances of 
longer wear are improved. Mesh knit 
only runs up, but is less flexible than 
plain knit. Holes may develop at points 
of strain. 

Quality. Stockings of first quality may 
not be marked, but if the stocking is an 
“jrregular” or “second,” it should be so 
labeled. Irregular stockings are those 
which have slight fabric, color, or size 
flaws. They are often good buys. 
Seconds are stockings with obvious mis- 
takes in construction which may affect 
wear. They're sold at greatly reduced 
prices. 


De-shine Department... After a walk 
in the wintry wind, does your nose = 
like Rudolph’s? To erase the lighi-bulb 
effect, rub on a little vanishing cream. 
Follow up with a touch of face powder. 


V’hotos courtesy of Helena Rubinstein 


MONKEY WALK. For a slim- 


BACK STRAIGHTENER. Sit 
back on heels, rope looped 
over hands. Rise onto knees, 
rope taut in hands over head. 
Sit back on heels again with- 
out arching the spine. Repeat. 


JACKKNIFE. To correct bal- 
ance, sit on one heel, take 
model’s position, then rise, 
hands above and behind 
head. Sit on other heel. Re- 
peat, walking about like this. 


OVER-ALL CONDITIONER. 
Using a door, take model's 
position, but keep feet flat 
on floor. Slide arm high up 
door frame, pulling up on 
toes. Repeat with other arm. 


mer waist and shaplier legs, 
assume the model's position 
on “all fours,” and “walk” 
about the room, keeping feet 
and hands flat on the floor. 





CESAR ROMERO, star of Motion Pictures and Television 


“You can always tell a Halo girl... you can tell by the shine of her hair’’ 
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Revive the satiny sparkle of your hair 
with today’s liquid gold Halo 


So rich even layers of dulling hair spray disappear 


with the first sudsing! You'll find today’s Halo instantly 
bursts into lush, lively lather. Refreshes the beauty of your hair 
so completely, you'll never go back to heavy, slow-penetrating 
shampoos. Yet, rich as it is, liquid gold colored Halo rinses 
away quickly, thoroughly . . . revives the satiny sparkle of your 


hair and leaves it blissfully manageable. 





Teens! Have a cheek-to-cheek complexion with medicated 


SCRUB SET FREE! 


: ARTHUR MURRAY 
3 easy steps aid greatly in coping with skin problems: DANCE BOOK 


1. CLEAN UP! Medicated Scrub Soap routs out grime, oil, stale make-up. 
Oatmeal ingredient helps rid skin of impurities, blackheads, blemishes. 


WITH YOUR SCRUB SET 
PURCHASE. Today's popular 
. CLEAR UP! Medicated Refining Lotion checks bacteria, reduces large ue dance steps: the cha-cha, 
pores. Gives skin softer, finer look. : merengue, samba, rock 'n' 

3. HELP HEAL UP! Medicated Blemish Cream helps heal, hide blemishes. eee One 
‘ explained by the world's 

/mportant: For fast, noticeable results—follow al/ 3 steps faith- M = foremost teacher. It's a 


fully, every day with Dorothy Gray Scrub Set $2.85. at $1.75 value —free! 


Dorothy Gray 


© 1959. DOROTHY GRAY. LTD 
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Convention Calendar 


Feb. 11-13: American Assn. of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, Chicago. 

Feb. 13-17: American Assn. of School 
Administrators, Atlantic City. 

Feb. 27-March 2: National Assn. of 
Secondary School Principals, Portland, 
Ore. 

Feb. 29-March 3: Dept. of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, Cincinnati. 

March 6-9: Assn. for Higher Educa- 
tion, Chicago. 

March 6-10: Assn. for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

March 25-30: Dept. of Elementary 
School Principals, St. Louis. 

March 27-April 2: 1960 White House 
Conference on Children Youth, 
Washington, D.C 

March 29-April 2: National Science 
Teachers Assn., Kansas City. 

April 11-14: American Personnel and 
Guidance Assn., Philadelphia. 

April 17-21: Assn. for Childhood Ed- 
ucation, International, Cleveland. 

April 19-22: National Catholic Edu 
cational Assn., Chicago. 

April 19-23: Council for Exceptional 
Children, Los Angeles. 

April 20-23: National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, Buffalo. 

April 24-27: National School Boards 
Assn., Chicago. 

May 5-7: International 
Assn., New York 


With Merit 


National Merit Scholarship winners 
are living up to their name 

Of the 3,000 Merit scholars who have 
entered college since the program be 
gan in 1955, 82 per cent are in the 
top quarter of their classes, “even 
though many have selected colleges of 
very high academic standards.” 

At one “highly competitive” univer 
sity, for example, three Merit scholars 
tied for top academic honors. 

These facts were brought out in the 
fourth annual report of the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation, sponsor 
of the nation’s largest independently- 
supported scholarship program. All in 
all, the findings add up to this: the Merit 
scholars have justified the faith placed 
in their academic promise and made 


and 


Reading 


the program an unqualified success. 

Although the first four-year group 
of scholars will not be graduated until 
June, 26 Merit recipients have already 
earned their bachelor’s degrees—some 
completing college in two years. 

Almost all of the 26 made the high- 
est honorary society on their campus. 
Twenty-one have already gone on to 
graduate or professional schools. 

The report, which offers the first de 
tailed look at the nation’s Merit schol- 
ars, makes these points: 

PEighty-six per cent of the scholars 
came from public schools; eight per 
cent from parochial schools; and_ six 
per cent from independent schools. 
PMore than half the scholars have 
chosen to study science, engineering, 
and mathematics. Among the humani 
ties, the leading areas of study are so- 
cial science and English. 

>The most popular choices 
among the 1959 Scholars are scientific 
research, 29 per cent; teaching, 21 per 
cent; engineering, 16 per cent, 
medical science, seven per cent. 

Commenting on the findings in the 
report, Dr. John M. Stalnaker, presi 


career 


and 


» 


dent of the National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation, attributed the remarkable 
achievements to “the training and en 
couragement (the scholars) received 
from their elementary and secondary 
school teachers.” 


Tools for Learning 


A national non-profit organization has 
been set up to utilize recent technolog 
ical advances in communications for the 
improvement of education. 

Known as the Learning Resources In 
stitute, the organization will seek to 
develop modern learning tools. Con 
siderable attention will be given to 
improving the educational potentials of 
television, films, radio, learning 
chines, and other relatively recent 
technological developments. Headquar 
ters will be in New York. 

According to LRI president John E 
Ivey Jr.: 

“We are striving for a breakthrough 
in education . . . This means that edu- 
cation must find its shape from a deeper 
understanding of how people learn.” 

Guided by leading figures in educa- 


mia- 


The New York Times 


Grandparents from New York, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania—167 of them—took part in the annual Grandparents Day at 
Osborn Hill School in Fairfield, Conn., recently. Here, a group of them watch 
as Mrs. Dorothy Jones (extreme right) conducts a game of ‘Ten Little In- 
dians’’ among her kindergarten class. The grandparents joined in the chorus. 
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tion, business, and philanthropy, and 
supported by industrial and founda- 
tion sources, LRI is undertaking a wide 
range of special projects, including: 
Production of courses on film or 
video tape for elementary and second- 
ary schools and colleges. 
Establishment in Princeton, N.J., of a 
center for research, development, and 
demonstration of learning techniques. 

The institute has already begun ad- 
ministering, in cooperation with the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, two “Continental 
Classroom” college credit courses—one 
in physics, the other in chemistry—pre- 
sented over the NBC-TV network. 

Plans also are underway for produc- 
ing for TV “the basic core of a liberal 
arts curriculum for undergraduate col- 
lege students.” This, it is said, could 
eventually lead to a complete four- 
year college course over TV. 

The LRI is also assisting in the de- 
velopment of the midwestern airborne 
TV project, which Ivey, a former vice- 
president of New York Univ., also 
heads. The project, which involves tel- 
ecasting courses .to portions of six 
states from an airplane at high alti- 
tude, recently received Federal Com- 
munications Commission approval. 

This experiment, supported by a 
$4,000,000 Ford Foundation grant, re- 
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cently came in for criticism from the 
American Federation of Teachers. The 
AFL executive council termed the 
project a “grandiose scheme.” And the 
council charged that the Ford Foun- 
dation, although subject to no public 
control, was “undertaking a drastic re- 
vision of the American public schools.” 


Discipline Findings 
pline Finding 

The most effective punishment in 
disciplinary cases is isolation of an of- 
fender from his friends and other stu- 
dents. 

So says Dr. Lawrence E. Vredevoe, 
professor of education at UCLA, in a 
preliminary report on an 11-year dis- 
cipline study which he headed. He 
also termed isolation the punishment 
“most feared” by students. 

Corporal punishment is ineffective, 
he found, since the wayward student 
is more concerned with maintaining his 
reputation with his peers than with 
avoiding a beating. 

Dr. Vredevoe also cites three major 
trends outside the schools which have 
contributed to the discipline problem: 
a breakdown in general agreement as 
to the rights and wrongs of conduct; 
a growing tendency for the enforce- 
ment agent or agency to be “on trial,” 
rather than the culprit; and the effect 
of the population expansion in uproot- 
ing families and setting them in crowded 
industrial or commercial centers. 

Dr. Vredevoe presented his findings 
at the annual meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence in Chicago. They are based on 
visits to 874 schools in about 36 states 
and interviews with more than 1,000 
teachers and administrators and 4,000 
students. 


In Brief 


Thirty-five institutes for the training 
of 2,000 elementary and _ secondary 
school language teachers will be held 
at colleges and universities next sum- 
mer under the language program of 
the National Defense Education Act. 
For a listing of the institutes—for teach- 
ers of French, German, Italian, Rus- 
sian, and Spanish—write the U.S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 


PA Provo, Utah, school has realized 
the ultimate in trading-stamp redemp- 
tions. St. Francis Catholic School re- 
cently received two 66-passenger school 
buses for 6,424 books of Green Stamps 
(7,708,800 stamps). The Sperry and 
Hutchinson Company, which set the 
6,424 figure, admitted it was rather 
arbitrary. The transaction was engi- 
neered by Father Colman Colloty, prin- 
cipal, through a six-month campaign in 
which letters were mailed to 8,000 


Catholic schools in the nation appeal- 
ing for stamps. 


PA “parallel history” of the United 
States and the Soviet Union from 1917 
to 1960 was announced recently by 
Grove Press, the U.S. publisher. The 
joint work is expected to be published 
in 17 countries, including Russia—which 
will probably make it the first non- 
Communist view of recent U.S. history 
to appear in the Seviet Union. Authors 
of the work are André Maurois, French 
historian and biographer, who is pro- 
American and will write the US. 
history; and Louis Aragon, France's 
leading Communist writer, who will 
write the Soviet history. 


Don’t Miss... 
like it or not! 


How America Feels As We Enter the 
Soaring Sixties, by William Atwood, in 
the Jan. 5 Look. This “portrait” of Amer- 
icans is based on extensive Gallup polls 
and interviewing by seven Look teams. 
Findings of significance to educators. 

Discipline and Delinquency, in the 
December, 1959, Phi Delta Kappan. A 
special section of seven articles on dis- 
cipline and _ delinquency—and _ edi- 
torially finds itself agreeing that there 
is good in a current “revolution” stress- 
ing child responsibilities and obliga- 
tions. It warns, however, against using 
old-fashioned methods. 

American Disgrace: College Cheat- 
ing, by Jerome Ellison, in the Jan. 9 
Saturday Evening Post. Widespread 
cheating on many college campuses, 
says the author, is due to student, fac- 
ulty, and administrative outlooks on the 
problem. It’s no problem, he maintains, 
on campuses that foster a moral and 
intellectual climate in which cheating 
is an offense to oneself and others or 
where cheating is dealt with firmly. 


Names in the News 


Dr. Charles H. Malik of Lebanon, for- 
mer president of the United Nations 
General Assembly, has been named a 
visiting professor at Dartmouth College 
. Thresa Clark, elementary school 
principal in Omaha, Nebr., has been 
named “Woman of the Year” by local 
Business and Professional Women. 
PDeaths: Florence Hale, president of 
the National Education Association in 
1942 and editor of The Grade Teacher 
magazine from 1927 to 1952, Dec. 4 
in Stamford, Conn., at 79 . . . Prof. 
Thomas L. Donahue, head of the De- 
partment of English and Psychology at 
the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
Dec. 12 at 62. He was a founder of 
the Committee on Good Reading of the 


N.C.T.E. 





Teleguide, 


THE 
TEMPEST 


HEATRE people always have known 

that a play is not a play until it is 
performed by actors before an audi- 
ence. Drama is written to be acted 
whether it be in the amphitheatre of 
the Greeks, the three-sided platform 
stage of the Elizabethans, the prosce- 
nium or picture-frame stage found in 
most modern theatres, or in your living 
room before your own television screen 
for this production of The Tempest 
(Hallmark Hall of Fame, Feb, 3, NBC- 
TV, 7:30 p.m. EST). 

The theatre, as we know it today, 
is a collaborative art, involving repre- 
sentatives of many arts. The playwright 
supplies the script, but many other 
artists contribute to the final outcome. 
The producer-director visualizes the 
production as a whole and calls to his 
assistance such people as scenic de- 
signers, costume designers, lighting de- 
signers, choreographers, make-up artists, 
composers, and stage managers. All of 
these specialists are important to the 
final artistic creation, Keep this in mind 
and try to visualize their contribution 
to The Tempest as you view it. 

But never underestimate the place 
and the power of the audience in this 
creative process of the drama. Without 
the viewer, the “play” is not a play. 
Actors need ‘to feel the sense of com- 
munication and empathy only an audi 
ence can supply. 

We met Maurice Evans, distinguished 
actor and producer, who plays Pros- 
pero in this production, in his dressing 
room, removing make-up after his per- 
formance of Captain Shotover in the 
current Broadway revival of 
Heartbreak House. He gave us his view 
of the differences felt by the 
in playing before a live audience and 
a TV He believes TV acting 
is like acting under a microscope. The 
confined 
his performance in the same way as 


Shaw's 
actol 
camera. 


actor is and cannot project 
he would on the stage. There are three 
or four weeks of concentrated rehearsals 
and the final run-throughs before cam 
eras demand the exactness of a stage 
performance, but the applause of the au- 
dience at the end is missed. On the other 
hand, there are not the distractions of 
coughing and other disturbances in the 
audience. He remembers the students 
who would come to Hamlet equipped 
with book and flashlight to follow the 


play, and the constant reminder that 
members of the audience would be 
quoting famous lines along with him. 

In television, the audience — even 
though unseen and unheard—plays an 
all-important role, for the devastating 
power of “ratings” is well-known. Our 
responsibility as students of the drama 
is to encourage such artistic perform- 
ances as Hallmark’s The Tempest, 
produced and directed by George 
Schaefer, 

Few of us realize the tremendous 
effort, teamwork, and money that is in- 
volved in one of these 90-minute TV 
“specials.” On the average Hall of Fame 
“special” more than 300 persons are 
necessary to put the show on the air. 
Of this number 180 work behind the 
scenes on the technical end of the 
production. In addition to the people 
directly concerned with the show, an- 
other group of more than 50 are in- 
volved with making the commercials. 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 


As to how to prepare for viewing 
The Tempest, Mr. Evans would give 
no pre-reading of the play. He says, 
“Let us titillate their interest so they 
will want to read it later. Ask them to 
listen to the lyricism of the poetry and 
the beauty of the production. 
See it in color if possible. By all means, 
ask the parents to have the place quiet, 
so that they can listen and watch with- 
out interruption.” On Mr. Evans’ advice, 
it appears that the only work before 
the telecast would be assigned to 
parents. However, students can put 
themselves in tune with the Elizabeth 
an theatre by reading such fine books 
as Shakespeare of London, by Marchette 
Chute. 


enjoy 


AFTER THE TELECAST 


1. The incidental 
posed especially for this production 
by Lehman Engel. Did like it? 
Did you think it essential to the play? 

2. What is Shakespeare saying in this 
play? 

3. Maurice Evans disagreed with pre- 


music Was com- 


you 


vious interpretations of Prospero. He 
felt he 
fuss-budget. Do you agree? Why? 

1. Do you think Shakespeare may 
have been satirizing the Elizabethans’ 
interest in astronomy and magic? 

5. What are the three principal 
stories in The Tempest? Were they easy 
to follow? 

6. Did you think the setting, cos- 
tumes, and make-up enhanced the play? 
Illustrate your answer. 

7. Electronic tricks of TV were used 
that couldn’t possibly be achieved on 
the stage. Did this make the production 
more enjoyable for you? 


should be played as an old 
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ACTIVITIES FOR ENTHUSIASTS 

1. Read Christopher Marlowe's Dr. 
Faustus. Use Dr. Faustus as a com- 
parative study with Prospero. 

2. Read James Barrie's Peter Pan. 
Use Peter as a comparative study with 
Ariel. 

3. Read Hamlet. Maurice Evans be- 
lieves Polonius and Prospero have much 
in common. Do you agree with this 
viewpoint? Give reasons for your an 
swer. 

4, Prepare a report on the Elizabeth- 
ans’ interest in witchcraft and magic. 

5. Prepare a report on the use ol 
the masque in Elizabethan life at the 
time of James I. 

6. Read a morality play and report 
on the use of allegory in The Tempest. 

The television industry has had con- 
siderable criticism recently, much of 
it justified. However, this production 
gives us a chance to strike a positive 
note. Few high school youngsters today 
have the opportunity to see great plays 
cast with outstanding actors in their 
own towns. Through efforts of a com- 
pany like Hallmark Cards, we have the 
opportunity to view plays of merit 
beautifully produced on television with 
the best available talent. 


—JouHn S. HEMMERLY 


ee 


Roddy McDowall as Ariel in The Tempest. 
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Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


What's in This Issue 


The Presidency—How Can the Burden 
Be Lightened? (p. 10). Although the 
Presidency is thought of as “a man- 
killer,” there is no shortage of candi- 
dates for the job. In our National Affairs 
article, we review the wide range of 
Presidential duties and explore pro- 
posals for lightening the Presidential 
load. 

Central Africa Awakes . . . with a 
Jolt (p. 12). Independence movements 
have led to bloodshed south of the Sa- 
hara. In our World Affairs article, we 
weigh the impact of nationalism on the 
changing map of Africa. 

TV Programming . . . Should Uncle 
Sam Get Into the Act? (p. 8). In our 
Forum Topic of the Week, we channel 
the criticisms and defenses of scandal- 
scarred TV into reasonable pros and 
cons of the question, “Do we need a 
Government-run non-commercial TV 
network?” 


Automation How Automatic? 
(p. 16). In our economics feature, we 
look at the history of automation, define 
it, and consider the strengths and limi- 
tations of its current application in busi- 
ness and industry. 


Central Africa (p. 12) 


World History 


Digest of the Article 


Africa, south of the Sahara Desert, is 
experiencing a mighty rise of national- 
ism. In 1939, the only independent 
countries south of the Sahara were Ethi- 
opia, Liberia, and the Union of South 
Africa. Since the end of World War II 
newly independent nations have multi- 
plied, and other areas are seething with 
unrest. 

The colonization of Central Africa by 
Europeans was rapid in the last two 
decades of the 19th century, France, 
Belgium, and Britain, particularly, have 
poured millions of capital into their 
African colonies. Roads, hospitals, and 
schools have been built. But no African 
colony today has a literacy rate higher 
than 25 per cent. 

Major nationalist grievances include 
under-representation in legislatures, 
lower pay than white workers, limited 
opportunities in civil service, and im- 
prisonment of their college-trained 
leaders. 

European powers have already dem- 


onstrated their willingness to grant in- 
dependence to colonies which are ready 
for it. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the rea- 
sons for the rise of nationalism in Cen- 
tral Africa and to evaluate the progress 
which is being made in establishing 
independent governments in the lands 
south of the Sahara. 


Materials 


A wall map of Africa and/or two of 
the maps in the “U. S. and World Affairs 
Annual,” Senior Scholastic, Sept. 30, 
1959: “The World,” in center section 
of the issue, and the map of Africa, on 
page 36. 


Assignment 


1. Describe the colonization efforts 
of European powers in Central Africa 
in the latter part of the 19th and early 
20th century with reference to: (a) 
areas colonized; (b) purposes of colo- 
nization, 

2. What evidence is there of the rise 
of nationalism in Central Africa after 
World War II? 

3. List three 


grievances of natives 


against Europeans in Central Africa and 
show what the European powers are 
doing to meet these complaints. 

4, Of the current unrest someone has 
said: Africans cannot lose, they can 
only win or draw. Explain. 


Motivation 


If you were a high school boy or girl, 
born and raised in the Belgian Congo, 
what might you be thinking about your 
future? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. Why did white settlers seek homes 
in Central Africa in the first place? 

2. On what basis might you as a 
white settler in Kenya or the Belgian 
Congo justify your continued residence 
in Central Africa? 

3. How might you as an educated 
native of one of the European colonies 
in Central Africa feel about European 
rule of your native land? 

4. How has France sought to meet 
the rising nationalism in Africa? How 
does the position of France compare 
with that of Britain? Belgium? 

5. Why should we in the United 
States care one way or the other about 
the development of independence move- 
ments in Africa? 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


What do the results of the End-Term Review Test mean? In this issue of 





Senior Scholastic, we have included a two-page End-Term Review Test 
(pages 21-22). There are a total of 45 objective type questions, including 
multiple choice, matching, completion, and a variety of the true-false type 
which places a limitation on guessing. We have sampled not only content on 
the domestic and foreign scenes, but skill in map reading. 

Since the test was announced in last week's issue, some of you may have 
advised pupils to look through back issues in preparation for the test. It is, 
of course, possible and even desirable to hand out the magazines and have 
pupils take the End-Term Review Test without warning. 

In studying the results, we suggest that you raise the following ques- 
tions: How have your students done on the map questions? Have they iden- 
tified at least seven of the ten leaders at home and abroad? Which of the 
questions on the domestic or foreign scene did most of them miss? How well 
did they cope with the pro and con questions? Did they readily identify 
those arguments which were irrelevant? These are a few of the questions 
which will pop into your mind as you study the results. 

To know the answers to these questions about the test results is to sug- 
gest the remedial approach you may want to follow. Frankly, the questions 
in this test were designed to be more searching (and, hence, more difficult) 
than our Mid-Term Review Test. The results will indicate to some extent 
whether your students have the knowledge of current affairs that we can 
expect of informed citizens. —H. L. H. 





SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on page 5-T 








Summary 


Before World War II we seemed to 
be content to know little about Africa. 
Account for the increased attention be- 
ing given to Central Africa. 


Things to Do 


1. Utilize the map on page 12 and 
the maps in the “U. S. and World Affairs 
Annual” to fix locations of countries and 
regions in Africa in relation to each 
other and in relation to Europe and 
other parts of the world. 

2. Have students read all or parts of 
a book on Africa (such as Cry, the Be- 
loved Country by Alan Paton or Inside 
Africa by John Gunther) and report, 
orally, or in writing on how the book 
helped in understanding the problems 
of Africa, 

3. The Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature is a great reservoir of addi- 
tional periodical materials on Africa and 
specific countries which have come into 
the news in recent years. Encourage 
better students to utilize this reference 
work in their search for further reading. 


The Presidency (p. 10) 


American History, Government 
Digest of the Article 

The enormous burdens of the Presi- 
dent have stirred anew plans for light- 
ening the job described by former Presi- 
dent Truman as a “man-killer.” Major 
areas Of Presidential responsibility in- 
clude his roles as official head of the 
Government, chief executive who de- 
vises domestic and foreign policies, 
commander-in-chief of the armed forces, 
and political leader of his party. 

President Eisenhower plans to ask 
Congress to create a new Cabinet post, 
to be called “The First Secretary of 
Government.” The secretary would rank 
with the Prime Ministers of other na- 
tions. Other proposals include appoint- 
ment of a Chief of State, who could 
assume almost all the ceremonial func- 
tions of the President; further expansion 
of the powers of the Vice-President; 
and creation of an Administrative Vice- 
President. 

Critics of such proposals point out 
that the job of the President would still 
be a back-breaker; that the Executive 
Branch has functioned well for more 
than 160 years; and that no one can 
substitute for the President in really 
vital areas of Government. 

Aim 

To help students understand the vital 
role being played by the President of 
the United States and to evaluate pro- 
posals for lightening his burdens. 


Assignment 


1. List and explain briefly six major 
duties of the President. 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


No issue next week ... Since many 
schools will be observing an end-term 


“break,” Senior Scholastic’s next issue 
will be dated ... 


February 3, 1960 
>» National Affairs Article: The 1960 


Defense Debate. Second in a series on 
“Issues Before Congress.” With a record 
defense budget, many people still do 
not believe our defense program is 
headed in the right direction. What's 
behind this most vital of debates? 

> World Affairs Article: *“*The Inner Six 
and the Outer Seven”—and how the eco- 
nomic map of Europe is being remade. 
> Forum Topic of the Week: Should a 
loyalty oath be required for Federal 
scholarships? 








2. Describe two proposals for light- 
ening the burdens of the President and 
indicate the strengths and weaknesses 
of each proposal. 

3. To an extent the Presidency has 
already been streamlined. Discuss. 


Discussion Questions 

1. If George Washington were alive 
today, what do you think might surprise 
him most about the duties of the Presi- 
dent? 

2. When Governor Theodore Roose- 
velt of New York was elected Vice- 
President of the United States in 1900, 
some people said that he was being 
“kicked upstairs.” What were they 
thinking about the position of Vice- 
President? Why? 

3. To what extent, if any, has the 
position of Vice-President changed since 
Dwight Eisenhower became President? 

4. If you were in Congress which 
proposal, if any, for lightening the bur- 
den of the President, would you favor? 
Defend your position. 


Things to Do 


1. Have an open-book lesson in which 
the class selects and explains those pro- 
visions of the Constitution which specify 
the powers of the President. Invite dis- 
cussion, also, of those powers of the 
President which are not included in the 
Constitution. 

2. Have students clip news items 
which bear on possible Vice-Presidential 
candidates in 1960. Students should in- 
dicate source and date of the clipping 
and, briefly, why the person is being 
considered for the place on the major 
party ticket. 


A Government-Owned TV 
Network? (p. 8) 
American History, Probl of D y 
In our “Forum Topic of the Week,” 
we offer arguments on both sides of the 
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question, “Do we need a Government- 
run non-commercial TV network?” 


Aim 

To help students evaluate the argu- 
ments for and against the proposal that 
the Federal Government set up and op- 
erate a non-commercial TV network. 


Assignment 


1. Use parallel columns to state in 
your own words the arguments for and 
against the proposal to establish a Gov- 
ernment-owned TV network. 

2. TV has not lived up to its respon- 
sibilities to the public. Do you agree? 
Defend your answer. 


Things to Do 

1. Have students interview their par- 
ents or other adults in the community 
on the question, “Is too much TV time 
given to cheap and vulgar programs?” 
Hold practice interviews in class with 
a view to encouraging the interviewef 
to drawing out the opinion of the per- 
son being interviewed. 

2. Invite student attention to “Look 
and Listen,” on page 8-T in Scholastic 
Teacher. A committee of students can 
select from it programs of greatest in- 
terest, for listing on the blackboard a 
day or two in advance of the broadcast. 


Automation (p. 16) 
Economics, American History 

In our economics feature, “Americans 
at Work,” we review the origins of auto- 
mation, define it, and consider its appli- 
cations to modern business. 
Aim 

To help students understand the 
meaning of automation and the uses to 
which it is being put in modern busi- 
ness, 


Discussion Questions 


1. What evidence have we that the 
basic ideas of automation go back many 
years? 

* 9. How has automation affected the 
automobile industry? Oil industry? 

3. What is your understanding of the 
term automation? 

4. An electronic brain can think bet- 
ter and faster than the human brain. 
Do you agree? Explain your viewpoint. 





Answers to End-Term Review Test 
(See pages 21-22) 

I. Map Reading: 1-Qattara Depression; 
2-200 miles; 3-delta; 4-north; 5-31 degrees 
North, 30 degrees East. 

Il. The Domestic Scene: 1-c; 2-b; 3-a; 
4-c; 5-d; 6-b; 7-a; 8-c; 9-d; 10-d. 

III. World Affairs: 1-d; 2-d; 3-b; 4-b; 
5-a; 6-c; 7-d; 8-d; 9-b; 10-c. 

IV. Pros and Cons: 1-N; 2-N; 3-X; 4-Y; 
5-N; 6-Y; 7-X; 8-Y; 9-Y; 10-N. 

V. Leaders at Home and Abroad; 1-d; 
2-h; 3-j; 4-e; 5-k; 6-i; 7-b; 8-g; 9-1; 10-c. 
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Columbia's Oral History Project... 


Personal History on Tape 


By ALLAN B. HOLBERT 


BUNDLE of letters or a diary, 

A discovered years after their author's 
death, many times has thrown new light 
on a major event or issue of the past. 
Such personal, confidential writing has 
helped historians to understand how 
and why these events happened. But 
in this age of direct-dial telephone 
systems and non-stop jet airliners, his- 
tory-makers rely less and less on 
personal letters to communicate with 
their colleagues. And as the distractions 
of modern life become more numerous, 
the conscientious diarist is becoming 
extinct. The result: a rapidly decreas- 
ing supply of this rich written record. 
{t was with this problem in mind 
that the distinguished historian, Profes- 
sor Allan Nevins, started the Oral His- 
tory Research Project at Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1948. Armed with a tape 
recorder and the interviewing skill he 
had learned as a reporter, 
Dr. Nevins began to obtain from promi 
nent figures of ow their 
accounts of their history-making roles. 
To date, the Oral History Research 
Project has amassed 116,000 pages of 
5,000 
interviews with 
a variety 


newspaper 


times own 


typewritten manuscripts from 


hours of recorded 
about 550 world leaders in 
of fields. 

Recently, the printed catalogue of 
the collection was published, providing 
not only an alphabetical listing of the 
memoirs in the collection but also a 
short description of the material cov- 
ered. The collection itself is designed 
generally for the use of scholars for 
research though the cata- 
logue is available for $2.00 trom 104 
Butler Library 
New York, N. Y 

Most of the 


project 


purposes, 


Columbia University, 
interviewing tor the 


is done by Columbia scholars 


with backgrounds in history or by 
persons with special knowledge of the 
subject's field. The interviewer will usu- 
ally spend several weeks in extensive 
preparation before the interview takes 
place. He tries to understand not only 
the subject’s background, but his per- 


sonality and temperament as well. 


Allan B. Holbert, former editor of 
the Nebraska Education News, publica 
tion of the Nebraska State Education 
Association, is currently working on an 
MS degree at the Graduate School of 
Journalism at Columbia Univ. He also 
is a former staff member of the Lincoln 
Star newspaper in Lincoln, Nebr. 


Dr. Louis Starr, director of the Oral 
History Research Office, reports that 
while 95 per cent of the notables con- 
tacted have consented to an interview, 
some have flatly refused. One politician 
said he went into government “only 
to get Roosevelt out of the White 
House and to end deficit government 
spending.” He had nothing else to say. 

A secretarial staff, specially trained, 
uses underlining, capitalization, and 
punctuation in an effort to retain the 
emphasis and flavor of the subject's 
remarks. Three manuscripts of each in- 
terview are made: one goes to the 
subject for his approval and the others 
are later sealed in a fireproof safe. 
Only a short snip of the tape is pre- 
served. This is done mostly for identi- 
fication purposes, but there is another 
reason. As Professor Nevins puts it: 
“Imagine how enlightening it would 
be for us to be able to hear the voice 
of Abraham Lincoln.” 

By assuring the interviewee that his 
will be away for as 
years as he specify, the 
has been able to obtain some 


remarks sealed 


many may 
project 
shockingly candid observations, Great 
men and great women have spoken as 
frankly about issues and decisions as 
their ancestors wrote in letters to trust- 
ed friends. 

Among the memoirs now filed away 
in the historical deep freeze are those 
of Dean Acheson, former Secretary of 
State; Henry A. Wallace, former Vice- 
President and Secretary of Agriculture; 
Norman Thomas, leader of the Socialist 
party in the United States; Henry L. 
Stimson, Secretary of War under Frank- 


lin D. Roosevelt; and the late Justice 
Robert H. Jackson, prosecutor of the 
Nuremberg war trials. 

A recently-instituted popular arts 
category includes interviews from such 
personalities as James Cagney, Henry 
Fonda, Benny Goodman, Buster Keaton, 
Harold Lloyd, Dorothy Parker, Mary 
Pickford, and Gloria Swanson. 

In other manuscripts, Burton J. Hen- 
drick tells how he and others made 
McClure’s Magazine great during muck- 
raking days. The late Dr. Joseph Col- 
lins tells how he treated Henry James 
and other distinguished men for mental 
ailments. Military leaders have dis- 
cussed peace treaties and the use of 
the atomic bomb. 

Scholars have already made good use 
of the material now available, as have 
several contemporary authors. Oral His- 
tory manuscripts provided information 
for James MacGregor Burns’ biography 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, The Lion and 
the Fox, and for Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
Jr.’s histories of the late 20’s and early 
30’s, The Crisis of the Old Order and 
The Coming of the New Deal. 

Since Professor Nevins conducted his 
first interview at Columbia, the oral his- 
tory idea has spread. The University of 
Texas and the University of California 
now have oral history projects, A unit 
has been set up at Tulane Unversity to 
record the history of New Orleans jazz. 
At Michigan, researchers hope to obtain 
the history of the United Auto Workers. 
Fortunately, a project was set up at Vir- 
ginia Military Institute to interview 
General George C. Marshall before his 
recent death. 


Dr. Allan Nevins, who conceived Columbia‘s Oral History Project, interviews 
former Senator and Governor, Herbert H. Lehman, for the Project collection. 
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Teleguide, 
Sor 
CONQUEST 


PECTACULAR flares which 

appear suddenly and grow to tre- 
mendous size are the subject of “Mystery 
of the Sun,” a Conquest science pro- 
gram to be presented on Sunday, Janu- 
ary 24, 5:00-5:30 p.m., EST, CBS-TV. 
(Check local listings in your area.) 

Dr. Walter Orr Roberts, of the Univ. 
of Colorado, will take viewers to the 
Sacramento Peak Observatory at Sun- 


solar 


spot, New Mexico, where solar astron- 


omers are utilizing rockets as well as 
new electronic and optical instruments 
in their investigations of solar phe 
nomena. One of the aims of this telecast 
is to explain the techniques used by 
modern astronomers, such as the auto- 
matic recording of the sun’s daily activi- 
ties on film, and the production of arti- 
ficial eclipses by special telescopes. 
Another aim is to reveal the methods 
of detecting radiation by means of in- 
struments carried aloft by rockets. The 
story is also told of a “happy accident,” 
a rocket happened to be high 


brilliant flare 


Ww hen 


above the earth and a 
occurred. 

The Conquest series of half-hour sci- 
ence programs is prepared with the 
advice of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. Emphasis 
is always on current research in fields 
of general interest. This telecast is spon- 
sored by the Monsanto Chemical Co. 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 

Since most students are fascinated 
by astronomy and love to talk about it, 
an exciting classroom discussion period 
is inevitable. Here are some starter 
questions: 


The effects of solar flares will be 


Sacramento Peak Observatory photo 


explored on “Mystery of the Sun” telecast. 


At left, round ball represents size of earth in comparison to solar explosions. 


“MYSTERY OF THE SUN” 


1. How far from the earth is the 
sun? What is the diameter of the sun? 
Of the earth? 

2. The sun is the only star close 
enough for us to study in detail, Ex- 
plain this statement. 

3. What are sunspots? How did Gali- 
leo’s discovery of sunspots in 1610 serve 
to prove that the sun rotates? 

4. An object weighing a hundred 
pounds on earth would weigh nearly 
3,000 pounds on the sun. Explain this 
statement. 

5. Does the sun—the surface tempera- 
ture of which is 10,000°F. 
possess an atmosphere? Explain. When 
is this atmosphere visible to us? 

6. What is meant by a solar eclipse? 
What do astronomers learn from study 
ing eclipses? 

7. What causes overseas radio pro 
grams to fade out so often? Describe 
your own experiences with radio fade- 
out. How is it possible for radio waves, 
which travel in straight lines, to be 
transmitted part way around the earth? 
Do you think radiation from the sun 
may be responsible for radio fadeout? 
This last question will be discussed on 
“Mystery of the Sun.” 

8. Define flare, 
corona, prominences, spectrograph, ion- 
osphere, ultra-violet rays, X-rays. 


about 


these terms: solar 


AFTER THE TELECAST 

An effective way of summing up the 
entire telecast is under 
these headings: 

1. Tools of the solar astronomer: 
How do astronomers record the minute- 
by-minute activities on the sun? How 


to discuss it 


ADVERTISEMENT 


do scientists know what the sun is made 
of, the temperature of its gases, etc.? 
How is an artificial eclipse produced? 
Why are photographs of the face of the 
sun often combined with photographs 
of an artificial eclipse? 

2. Solar flares: How large are the 
dark spots on the bright surface of 
the sun? What is the relationship of 
solar flares to sunspots? How long do 
flares last? Compare the amount of 
radiation from a solar flare with the 
radiation. from an H-bomb. What pro- 
tects such destructive radia- 
tion? Curved jets of gas traveling a 
million miles in less than an hour are 
often seen on the sun, What 
jets called? Where do they occur? 

3. Radio fadeout and flares: Which 
layer of the earth’s atmosphere reflects 
radio waves? What happens to this re- 
flecting ability immediately after a solar 
flare? What happens to a radio wave 
which is not reflected? Why is it nec 
essary to send ray detectors above the 
ionosphere? From the experiment dur 
ing the eclipse, it was learned that most 
ultra-violet radiation comes from the 
disk area of the sun. Explain this state- 
ment. The “lucky accident” experiment 
proved that X-rays from flares disrupt 
the ionosphere and produce radio fade- 
out. Have pupils describe this experi- 
ment. 


us trom 


are these 


SUGGESTED REPORTS 
1. The world’s great telescopes. 
2. The ionosphere and radio waves 
3. Describe an eclipse you have wit- 
nessed. 
—Harry Soortin 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


Drama 


Wed., Jan. 20, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Arm- 
strong Circle Theatre: “Full Disclosure,” 
a play by Harold Gash about stock 
market swindles, based on actual cases 

Thurs., Jan. 21, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: “A Dream of Treason,” 
adapted by David Davidson from the 
novel by Maurice Edelman about a 
State Department officer who is accused 
of treason when a diplomatic intrigue 
fails. Directed by Robert Stevens, the 
drama stars Richard Basehart, Leora 
Dana, Alexander Scourby, Susan Oliver, 
John Williams, and John Hoyt 

Fri., Jan. 22, 10:00 pm. (CBS-TV) The 
Twilight Zone: “The Hitchhiker,” a tele- 
play adapted by Rod Serling from a 
story by Lucille Fletcher, author of 
the radio classic, “Sorry, Wrong Num- 
ber.” A hitchhiker, who seems to be 
pursuing a department store buyer, 
turns her vacation into a nightmare 

Sun., Jan. 24, 12:00 noon (CBS-TV) CBS 
Television Workshop: “The Brick and 
the Rose,” a first play for television by 
Lewis John Carlino, whose plays have 
been produced in the Hollywood equiva- 
lent of “off-Broadway.” This is the pre- 
miere of what may be an important 
new development in TV drama. The 
workshop was established last fall with 
the complementary aims of developing 
new writing and directing talent and of 
presenting a new series of original 
dramas to the public 

8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Our American 

Heritage: “Destiny West” by William 
M. Altman, a drama about John Charles 
Fremont, explorer of the American 
West in the nineteenth century. Jeffrey 
Hunter stars as Fremont, Susan Stras- 
berg as Jessie Benton Fremont, Howard 
St. John as Thomas Hart Benton, and 
guest star James Daly as Kit Carson 
See Tele guide, Jan. 6 issue, page 19-T 

Wed., Jan. 27, 7:30 p.m (ABC-TV) Court 
of Last Resort: “The Conrad Murray 
Case A convicted slayer, who has 
served 34 years in prison for a double 
murder, is proposed as a completely 
rehabilitated candidate for parole 

Fri, Jan. 29, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) 
Buick Electra Playhouse: “The 
Column,” Ernest Hemingway's 
about counter-espionage 
Spanish Civil War, starring Sally Ann 
Howes, Richard Burton, Maximilian 
Schell, and Betsy von Furstenburg. Di- 
rected by John Frankenheimer, who 
also directed the telecast of “For Whom 
the Bell Tolls” last season 

Tues., Feb. 2, 10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Alcoa 
Presents: “Who Are You?” A 12-year- 
old girl miraculously recovers from a 
scarlet fever attack and seems to have 
been transformed into another girl. 

Wed., Feb. 3, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Hallmark Hall of Fame: “The Tem- 
pest,” starring Maurice Evans. See Tele- 
guide, page 3-T 


The 
Fifth 
play 
during the 


Music and Arts 


22, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Pontiac 
“The Future Lies Ahead.” 


Fri., Jan 
Star Parade 


Lively hour of variety entertainment 
starring comedian-satirist Mort Sahl, 
with Eddie Cantor. 

Sat., Jan. 23, 12:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) New 
York Philharmonic: Young People’s 
Concert, with Leonard Bernstein as 
host, narrator, and conductor. 

2:00 p.m. (CBS) Metropolitan Opera: 
Mozart’s “Le Nozze di Figaro” in the 
original Italian, conducted by Erich 
Leinsdorf. Arnong the cast are: soprano 
Lisa Della Casa as the Countess, so- 
prano Elizabeth Soederstroem as Su- 
zanna, basso Cesare Siepi as Figaro, 
baritone Kim Borg as Count Almaviva, 


The many sides of Cuban Premier Fidel 
Castro will be shown on ‘'Castro’s Year 
of Power’ on Sat., Jan. 23, NBC-TV. 


mezzo-soprano Mildred Miller as Cher- 
ubino, Regina Resnick as Marcellina 

8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philhar- 
monic: Mahler Festival, Part I, under 
the direction of Dimitri Mitropoulos 
Program: Webern's “Passacaglia,’ Mah- 
ler’s Symphony No. 9. 

Sun., Jan. 24, 10:05 a.m. (CBS; New York 
area; check your local station for time 
and schedule) Invitation to Learning 
The Tragic Sense of Life: Sophocles’ 
“Oedipus Rex.” 

11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three 
Katherine Anne Porter discusses Cotton 
Mather on witchcraft. 

Fri., Jan, 29, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
Telephone Hour: “The Four of 
Ethel! Merman, Beatrice Lillie, Benny 
Goodman, and Ray Bolger. 

Sun., Jan. 31, 3:15 p.m. (NBC-TV) NBC 
Opera Company: Mascagni's “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” sung in English by Virginia 
Copeland, David Poleri, Chester Ludgin, 
Mary Jennings, and Anna Carnevale. 

7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Fabulous Fif- 
ties: Two-hour special with many stars, 
among them Suzy Parker modeling 
gowns in a sequence created by Richard 
Avedon, fashion photographer; Betty 
Comden and Adolph Green, Elaine May 
and Mike Nichols satirizing the decade; 
Eric Sevareid analyzing it 


Public Affairs 


Fri., Jan. 22, 10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Person 
to Person: Charles Collingwood inter- 
views Sir Anthony Eden and Sir Ralph 


Richardson 
Sat., Jan. 23, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) World 
Wide 60: “Castro s Year of Power.” New 
ublic affairs series on current prob- 
ems—from Cuba to suburbia. First pro- 
gram features a lengthy interview 
with Castro and an analysis of Castro’s 


Bell 
Us”"— 


effect on agriculture and the tourist 
business in Cuba peta ank McGee, host 
of the series. STUDY QUESTIONS: 1. 
What were the causes of the Cuban rev- 
olution? What has been the attitude of 
our government toward Castro? 2. 
Castro has stated that his concern is 
with the welfare of the individual pri- 
vate citizen, not the large company or 
the wealthy landholder. Has he ob- 
served this aim in practice? With what 
results? 3. Castro complains about a 
bad press in America. Is this charge 
true? Did he have fair coverage in 
“Castro’s Year of Power”? 4. What 
were the faults of the Batista regime? 
What are the apparent dangers of 
Castro’s government? 5. What is Castro’s 
popular appeal? How is this at once 
a good thing and a dangerous one? 

Sun., Jan. 24, 10:00 am. (WABC-TV, New 
York area; also syndicated. Check your 
state education association for time and 
station in your community.) The School 
Story: “The Golden Key,” a series of 
films produced by the National Educa- 
tion Association on the big issues in 
education. Today, “The Golden Key,” 
in which an outstanding professor, Dr 
O.H. Smith, now of De Pauw Univer- 
sity, visits an outstanding former stu- 
dent, Dr. Lee Du Bridge, now president 
of California Institute of Technology. 
Du Bridge, prominent nuclear physicist, 
credits his first interest in physics to 
the fine teaching of Dr. Smith. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “Sabotage,” documentary film 
about the activities of the Danish un- 
derground during the German occupa- 
tion of World War 


For Younger Viewers 


Fri., Jan. 22, 5:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) 
Adventures of Rin Tin Tin: “Rin Tin 
Tin Meets Mr. President.” Rinty attacks 
a mystery man who attempts to derail a 
train carrying President U.S. Grant on 
a tour of the West. The man escapes 
to set another trap in his attempt to 
shoot the President, but Rinty, Corporal 
Rusty and Lieutenant Masters help trail 
the villain. 

Sat., Jan. 23, 11:30 a.m. (NBC-TV, carried 
eight days later on a delayed basis in 
New York area.) Mr. Wizard: “Oxida- 
tion without Air.” Doug learns that 
there is oxygen in other things besides 
air. Mr. Wizard shows how “spontane- 
ous combustion” works. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) 
Beaver: “Wally’s Test.” 
Eddie try to blame Wally 
are caught cheating on a 


The 


Leave It To 
Lumpy and 

when they 
school test 


Science and Exploration 


Wed., Jan. 20, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Modern Chemistry 
with Dr. John F. Baxter. Today’s les- 
son: Alkenes and Alkynes. Jan. 21: Al- 
cohols. Jan. 22: Carboxylic Acids. Jan 
25: Nitrogen in Organic Compounds 
Jan. 26: Organic Dyes with guest lec- 
turer, Dr. Leslie G. S. Brooker of East- 
man Kodak Research Labs. Jan. 27: 
Stereochemistry, with Dr. Charles C 
Price of the U. of Pennsylvania. Jan 
28: The Chemistry of Some Natural 
Products, with Dr. R. B. Woodward of 
Harvard. Jan. 29: High Polymers, with 
Dr. Herman F. Mark of Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Institute. Feb. 1: The Synthesis 
of High Polymers. Feb. 2: The Struc- 
ture of High Polymers, with Dr. Peter 
J. Debye of Cornell. 

Sat., Jan. 23, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) John 
Gunther’s High Road: “Greece.” 

Sun., Jan. 24, 12:00 noon (ABC-TV) Johns 
Hopkins File 7: “Elephants Are Where 
You Find Them.” Dr. George Carter 
shows the connection between the 
American Indian and the elephant 
motif in Aztec and Mayan art. 

5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Conquest: “The 
Mystery of the Sun.” See Teleguide, 
page 7-T. Jan. 21: “The Thinking Ma- 
chine,” how science measures human 
learning and conditioning processes 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 























